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By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 


N O more interesting situation has ever 

appeared in the grand tactics of 
the political world than that which has 
gradually been presented in the conflict- 
ing interests now revolving about the 
empire of China. Before this article ap- 
pears in print, the powerful Japanese 
squadron which is reported as sailing 
from the coast of China may have de- 
stroyed the Russian warships. A Rus- 
sian, recently asked his opinion regard- 
ing the dismemberment of China, said, 
‘“Russia does not wish the division of 
China; she prefers it should remain in- 
tact until she can take it all.”’ 

What understanding exists between 
Germany and France, between Germany 
and Russia, what alliance between Eng- 
land and Japan, how far England is pre- 
pared to go in securing the acquiescence 
of the Tsung-li Yamen by the advance of 
the loan now required to relieve Chinese 
financial conditions, whether England 
will use Japan to clear the Russian squad- 
ron from the Pacific and Russian influ- 
from the Corean peninsula without 
becoming involved herself—all these are 
questions of intense moment. 
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It now appears distinctly that in at- 
tacking China Japan committed the 
greatest error, an error to be corrected by 
her now assuming the réle of ally, for 
the dismemberment of China may mean 
the loss of that country’s autonomy. 

In view of this critical situation, read- 
ers of THE COSMOPOLITAN may be inter- 
ested in a brief review of the customs 
and character of a people whose trade is 
coveted by the nations of the earth to 
the point of demanding at the cannon's 
mouth exchange of goods; just as opium 
was introduced into China in order that 
India might furnish revenue for British 
needs. 

The area of the Chinese empire is es- 
timated to be over five million square 
miles, nearly twice that of the United 
States. According to the least doubtful 
census the population of China is three 
hundred and seventy millions. The 
Chinese have adopted three divisions of 
their empire into the Eighteen Eastern 
Provinces, Manchuria and the Colonial 
Possessions. 

No other country in the world has such 
facilities for inland navigation as China. 


Copyright, 1848, by JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
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Its four great rivers, of which the Yang- 
tsze is the most valuable, offer incompa- 
rable highways for commerce. ‘The Grand 
Canal, constructed three centuries before 
Christ, is six hundred and fifty miles in 
length. It cuts across several rivers and 
brings several cities into water communi- 
cation with each other. 

The famous Great Wall of China, with 
its stretch of twelve hundred and fifty 
miles, was erected about the time the 
Grand Canal was built. To-day the 
Great Wall constitutes only a geograph.- 
ical boundary, amemorial, with the Pyra- 
mids, of the gigantic industry of the past. 








Twenty centuries ago Li Kwei laid the 
foundation of the laws of China. Though 
the emperor is the source of law, the 
Chinese have always expected that he 
will follow laws already recognized and 
do as little violence as possible to the 
code of elaborately organized precedent 
Indeed, though filial duty is a prominent 
Chinese virtue, certain great teachers, as 
Mensius, have justified rebellion in case 
the emperor does not exhibit a fatherly 
regard for his children. 

The emperor of China is vice- regent 
of heaven and superior to all other rulers 
on earth. He holds theoretically unlim- 
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Built as a means of defense, it evidently 
availed little to prevent the incursions of 
the nomadic tribes. 

Since the Mongolian conquest in 1282, 
Peking has been the capital of China. It 
is the largest citv of the empire and in all 
respects is the most interesting. The 
emperor lives in the inner area of the 
city, called the Forbidden City, amidst 
many palaces. The Forbidden City is 
surrounded by a dense population of 
Tartars and Chinese. 

The form of the government of China 
is patriarchal; this has in fact meant, 
in the process of time, a vast despotism 


ited legislative and executive power. 
According to the standpoint of Chinese 
autocracy, the queen of England, the em- 
peror of Germany, the president of the 
United States and all other heads of 
governments are his vassals. He has to 
sustain the burden of the following titles : 
The Son of Heaven, the Celestial Ruler, 
the Sire of Ten Thousand Years, the 
August, Wise. Lofty One, Infinite in 
Knowledge, Complete in Virtue. The 
elperor is sacred since ‘‘he acts on 
heavenly principles ’’ He is the Solitary 
Man sitting on the «dragon's throne.” 
But though in theory the emperor's power 
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is absolute, in fact it is decidedly limited 
by the lack of an efficient standing army 
and through the venality of his agents or 
deputies. So it is that His Majesty of 
China exercises rule by the express 
selection of the divine powers and ac- 
knowledges in prayer that he is inferior 
to heaven and to heaven alone. As the 
possessor of divine authority he is co- 
ordinate with other deities, and often 
shows his generosity toward his asso- 
ciate gods by granting them titles of 
honor and promoting them in the sacred 
hierarchy. Not long ago the present 
emperor was petitioned by the governor 
of Kiang Su to acknowledge in some 
manner the favor shown the people of 
that province by the God of the Winds, 
the God of the Sea and the God of the 
City of Shanghai. To this request His 
Imperial Majesty was graciously pleased 
to accede and he promptly promoted them 
to higher ranks in the Chinese godhead, 
‘‘in acknowledgment of the many bless- 
ings they have wrought and in compli- 
ance with the earnest wishes of the peo- 
ple.’ This announcement appeared in 
the «« Peking Gazette,’’ the official organ 
of the government. Similar announce- 
ments are frequently made in that journal, 
which are always treated with perfect 
seriousness by the officials and the people. 

The emperor may also depose and de- 
grade the gods and goddesses of the 
Chinese religion as occasion warrants, and 
has sometimes done so. He can forbid 
the transmigration of their souls when 
his subjects die, and place them in a state 


of suspended animation permanently or 
during his good pleasure. The emperor 
is also the ,Buddha of the present day, 
although this rank and title has little 
significance with the skeptical Chinese, 
who prefer with Confucius to leave the 
question of future existence unexplored ; 
but it has its uses in the weary deserts of 
Mongolia and Thibet, where Buddhism 
has gained complete control over the 
ignorant natives, who worship the em- 
peror as the successor of the great prophet 
and priest. The Grand Lama is his po- 
litical and religious representative in that 
region. 

Although there is no state religion or 
form of creed among the court officials in 
China, there is a formal acknowledg- 
ment of supernatural powers, and the 
emperor at stated intervals goes through 
with a religious ceremony which is in- 
tended to invoke their favor, and which 
has been practiced by his predecessors for 
three thousand years. He addresses pe- 
titions, burns incense and offers sacri- 
fices to Shangti and other geds, and to 
his ancestors at the great Temple of 
Heaven. He then retires for atime to the 
hall of penitential fasting, where he gives 
himself over to reflection and ostensibly 
purifies his flesh, as well as his mind, for 
the more efficient performance of his offi- 
cial duties. 

The religions of China are Buddhism, 
the religion of the common people, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Confucianism, the 
religion of the learned. Confucianism is, 
on the whole, a sterile moral formalism ; 
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its chief features are subordi- 
nation to superiors and upright 
dealing with our fellow-men. 

The emperor of China has two 
imperial councils, the cabinet 
and the privy council, virtually 
organs of communication be- 
tween the imperial head and 
the body politic. The cabinet 
consists of councilors who pre- 
sent memorials to their sover- 
eign, and after receiving his 
edicts proclaim the imperial 
will. Besides councilors, there 
are in the cabinet four chancel- 
lors, ‘learned scholars’’ and 
officers who preside on all state 
and religious occasions. The 
privy council, of comparatively 
recent organization, is composed 
of princes of the blood, chan- 
cellors of the cabinet, the presi- 
dents of the six boards or ex- 
ecutive bodies. The function 
of the council is to compose 
imperial edicts and to settle 
matters of importance to the 
army and nation. In time of 
war this council converts itself 
into a committee of ways and 
means. When an affair of mo- 
ment requires consultation, the 
privy council is summoned be- 
fore the imperial presence. 

The boards regulate the rites, 
civil service, revenues, army, 
punishment and public works. 
The board of civil office con- 
sists of four bureaus concerned 
with selection of officials by a 
system of examinations, pro- 
motion in office, distinction for 
service and the careful investi- 
gation of the merits of officials. 
There is a precise scale of official 
worthiness respecting diligence, 
efficiency, talent, health. 

A censorate is authorized to 
inspect the performance of 
duties of officers. It forms, be- 
sides, together with the board 
of punishment and court of 
appeal, a high court for the 
revision of criminal cases. By 
selecting officials from both the 
Manchus andthe Chinese for the 
provincial government, a saga- 
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464 THE LAND 
cious balance of power is 
maintained, designed to 
secure the well-being of 
the whole empire. But un- 
fortunately the practice of 
selling office, invariably 
and publicly resorted to by 
the government when the 
exchequer is low, is the 
cause of a terrible extor- 
tion from the people. The 
people suffer sorely from 
the magistrates. Superior 
officials, furthermore, call 
upon their inferiors for 
gifts. In fact, there are 
various modes of official 
exaction, and venality is 
very general among the 
police and government 
clerks. 

In the villages in China 
a mayor or elder is chosen 
—in certain 
communities 
in a town meet- 
ing. Some- 
times the head 
men of many 
villages as- ' 
semble for con-| 
sultation on 
important local 
matters. But 
very apparent 
in China are 
the social evils 
of clanship. 
As a whole, the titular nobility of the 
empire have little power or wealth. There 
are twelve orders of nobility of the im- 
perial house and five other orders. 

In nothing is the rigid conservatism of 
the Chinese character so patent as in the 
language of the empire. It is a language 
in its first, barbaric stages of development, 
and in that form crystallized, seemingly, 
forever. It is without alphabet, in- 
flections and declensions. It is a language 
of roots of one syllable. The characters 
of the language are arranged in six classes 
numbering altogether over twenty-four 
thousand. Besides variations in the 
forms of the characters, there are six dif- 
ferent styles of writing. Such is the task 
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In one class of architecture the Chinese may be said to excel 





towhich the Chinese mind 
must address itself in 
acquiring a medium of 
expression. 

How an inflexible svs- 
tem of classical education 
stultifies the mind and 
arrests mental growth ap- 
pears most emphatically 
in China. Paternal au- 
thority has perpetuated 
this system in the empire. 
To become a student the 
youth is recommended 
‘to receive implicitly 
every word the master 
utters.’’ Tradesmen, me- 
chanics and country gen- 
tlemen devote themselves 
only to the classics of the 
literature and _ histories. 
The higher grades of 
school lay stress on com- 
position only. 
Education be- 
gins with the 
reading of the 
sounds of the 
written char- 
acters, irrespec- 
tive of mean- 
ing, and it 
often stops 
here. And 
then, every 
subject has its 
own peculiar 
characters, so 
that the tax on the memory is enormous. 

The Chinese are taught to regard the 
ancient ‘+ Nine Classics ’’ as supreme mod- 
els of excellence; any deviation either 
from the opinions they contain or frem 
their style is treated as heretical. The 
present emperor was educated only in 
the Confucian code. An official has re- 
ported that His Majesty once inquired 
if the same sun, moon and stars shone 
in England as in China. 

Though female education is favorably 
regarded in China it is neglected. since 
women have not the same stimulus to 
study as men, who must pass examina- 
tions to obtain office. Indeed, the system 
of making competitive examinations 
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theoretically the only roval road to posts 
of honor and emolument, and the law 
throwing these open to everybody who 
chooses to compete, have caused a wide 
diffusion of book-learning among the 
Chinese. Confucianism, moreover, has 
laid much stress on the minute education 
of children. The present emperor of 
China is Kwang Su, son of Prince 
Chun, ‘the Seventh Prince.’’ He was 
born on the 15th of August, 1871, and 
ascended the thtone on the 4th of March, 
1889. Kwang holds communication with 
the outside world only through the 

state officials, who, in the early 

of the morning, 
usually from three to five 
o'clock, approach him on 
bended knees and give 
him such information and 
advice as is necessary to 
induce him to use his 
famous vermilion pencil 
in approval of the re- 
ports and documents they 
have prepared. He goes 
outside the walls of the 
Forbidden City only to 
visit the empress dowager 
and to sacrifice four times 
a year at the great Tem- 
ple of Heaven. The 
streets through which he 
passes, usually before 
dawn, are carefully 
cleared and guarded and 
the houses on either side 
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are shut off with heavy mattings. The 
men who bear his palanquin are selected 
from the army for their stature and 
strength. ‘The members of the diplomatic 
corps are the only foreigners who have 
ever seen the emperor, and they beheld 
his sacred person but for a few moments 
when presenting their letters of cre- 
dence on his coronation. The right of 
the foreign ambassadors to a personal 
interview with the emperor was a 
source of contention for many years. 
Claimed for more than fifteen years, 
this right was at last established 
in fact, but under conditions that 
made the concession not es- 
pecially desirable. 

When Kwang ascended 
the throne the empress 
dowager issued the follow- 
ing imperial edict : 

“The emperor having 
reverently succeeded to his 
exalted inheritance, and in- 
creasing day by day in ma- 
turity, it is becoming that 
he should select a virtuous 
consort to assist in the ad- 
ministration of the palace, 
to control the members of 
his household, and to en- 
courage the emperor him- 
self in upright conduct. 
Let, therefore, Yeh-ho-na- 
la, a daughter of the Deputy 
Lieutenant -General Kuei 
Hsiang, whom we _ have 
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selected for her dignified and virtuous 
character, become the empress. Let 
Ta-ta-la, aged fifteen years, a daughter 
of Chang Hsii, formerly vice-president 
of a board, become the secondary consort 
of the first rank, and let Ta-ta-la, aged 
thirteen, also daughter of Chang Hsii, 

—————EEE 
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formerly vice-president of a board, be- 
come imperial concubine of the second 
rank,”’ 

Upon the announcement of the selec- 
tion of the bride, eunuchs from the im- 
perial guard took possession of her par- 
ents’ residence, and the utmost seclusion 
was observed until the day of the mar- 
riage. During this time the bride was 
obliged to submit to various rites under 
the direction of the ladies of the court 
for the purification of her body. 

The programme of the marriage, pub- 
lished in the English paper in Tien Tsin, 
strikingly illustrates Chinese antiquarian 
form. Everything is done to distinguish 
the dignity and sacredness of the emperor 
from his subjects. 

‘A few days before the actual wed- 
ding, the servants of the office of equip- 
ments will carry to the imperial pal- 
aces, with all ceremony, the hundreds 
of articles for the use of the emperor and 


his bride that have been prepared pre- 
viously by the board of the imperial 
household and kept in the empress’ pal- 
ace. These articles comprise jewelry, 
head-dresses, clothes and accessories, em- 
broideries, needlework, fine china-ware, 
gold and silver work, furniture, carved 
and inlaid upholstery, personal orna- 
ments, stationery, etc. 

‘On the 24th of February, the high offi- 
cers, by the emperor's command, should 
go to worship at the temples of Heaven, 
Earth and the Gods and announce the 
approaching nuptials. On the 25th of 
February the necessary arrangements 
should be made in the palace. The offi- 
cers of the office of equipments should 
reverentially bring out the empress’ yel- 
low chair, and her chariot to which an 
elephant is harnessed. 

‘‘At the proper time the gold scepter 
inlaid with jade, with a dragon character 
upon it, should be brought from the im- 
perial palace and received by the two 
ministers of the imperial household at the 
Chien-ching palace, in order that it may 
be placed in the empress’ sedan chair. 
The same ministers must prepare two 
pavilions in the courtyard of the Chung- 
tsui palace, to contain the empress’ wed- 
ding dresses. 

«The emperor then repairs to the 
Tsuning palace, where he kotows nine 
times to the empress dowager; after 
which he goes to the Tai-ho palace, where 
he reads the marriage contract, placed on 
yellow tables. Here two pavilions have 
been prepared and the chief commissioner 
takes the gold scepter and puts it in one 
pavilion, while the assistant commissioner 
puts the marriage contract and gold seal 
in the other. The officers of equipments 
then carry these pavilions in procession 
from the Tai-ho palace through the middle 
gate of the palace, and out at the Ta 
Ching gate to the empress’ residence. 
On their arrival the empress’ sedan chair 
is placed temporarily in front of the hall, 
with these pavilions on the right and left 
of it. Meantime the board of works has 
arranged three yellow tables in the hall, 
one in the middle, the others on either 
side, the chief commissioner placing the 
golden scepter on the center table and the 
matriage contract and golden seals on the 
side tables. The two commissioners then 
retire and leave the arrangements in 
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charge of the eunuchs belonging to the 
elipress’ residence.’’ 

At the close of the elaborate ceremony 
the emperor repairs to the bridal cham- 
ber, on the threshold of which he shoots 
an arrow at a saddle and removes the 
bride’s veil. Two princesses then con- 
duct the empress to the bridal chamber, 
where the emperor sits on the left hand 
of the bed and the empress on the right, 
face to face. The princesses then request 
the imperial couple to drink by joining 


their wine-cups. When night comes, 
some of the ladies of the court offer them 
the pudding called the «« pudding of sons 
and grandsons,’’ and the brcth called the 
‘‘broth of long life.’’ This having been 
done, the princesses will arrange the bed, 
scepters inlaid with jade being put at the 
four corners of the bedstead. 

And so the long series of prostrations, 
bowings, marshaling of various officers 
of the court, proceeds. 

On the emperor’s marriage the empress 
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dowager removed from the imperial pal- 
ace to occupy a handsome residence about 
ten miles from the Forbidden City. There 
she is surrounded by a court of her own 
and lives in what the Chinese consider 
great splendor. The emperor visits her 
upon certain anniversaries in gorgeous 
state, accompanied by officials, soldiers 
and other attendants, who make a pro- 
cession more than half a mile long. 

When the Son of Heaven passes along 
the street the people must bow their faces 
to the earth on pain of death, because his 
person is too sacred to be looked upon, 
except by those chosen to serve him. 

The empress dowager, «the Eminent 
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He was at the head of foreign affairs for 
a quarter of a century, and was the 
founder of the Tsung-li Yamen, originally 
established as a bumper and telephone 
between the Chinese government and the 
foreign world. It is composed of ten of 
the most prominent princes, heads of 
various executive departments and mem- 
bers of the grand council of state. At 
its headquarters, which alone of all the 
offices are outside the walls of the For- 
bidden City, the members meet for the 
purpose of receiving or communicating 
with the representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments. 

In theory the Tsung-li Yamen has no 
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and Splendid,"’ still retains her great in- 
fluence in the government, but exercises 
it with discretion. She is constantly in 
receipt of valuable presents from both 
natives and foreigners who are seeking 
favor at court and secure it in this way. 
Li Hung Chang, always a favorite with 
the dowager, is said to owe his recent 
restoration to her good will. 

From a moral and intellectual stand- 
point, Prince Kung has been the most 
remarkable member of the imperial fam- 
ily. He would have been a man of force 
and a leader whatever the conditions of 
his birth. 


nower. It can only report to the authori- 
ties within the walls, with whom outside 
barbarians presumably have no rela- 
tions. When it receives a note or an oral 
proposal from a member of the diplo- 
matic corps, or from some private indi- 
vidual, it merely conveys it to the official 
who has charge of the subject, and when 
the answer is ready, if ever, it is the 
medium through which the reply is re- 
turned. A great deal, then, depends upon 
the disposition of the members of the 
Tsung-li Yamen. They alone of all the 
court are supposed to know what is going 
on outside the walls, and their recom- 
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mendations regarding foreign affairs 
carry great weight. They negotiate 
all contracts and concessions with 
foreigners, and other officials cannot 
be reached without them. The man 
whosells aship ora gun to the Chinese 
government never sees the ministry 
of marine or the ministry of war. He 
communicates with them through the 
Tsung li Yamen. 

Prince Kung continued president of 
the Tsung-li Yamen from its organiza- 
tion in 1861 to 1884, when he was de- 
graded to satisfy the clamor and in- 
dignation of the mandarins at the 
terms made with the French after the 
Tonquin war. He was then superseded 
by Prince Ching, a nephew. During 
the following ten vears he lived in 
retirement, devoting his time to build- 
ing and repairing Buddhist temples. 


When the war with Japan broke 
out he was suddenly recalled, as his in- 
telligence and judgment were much 


needed, and he was made president both 
of the Tsung-li Yamen and of the privy 
council. 

Sun Yu Wuen, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Yamen for ten years, is regarded 
as the most progressive, business-like and 
intelligent of all its members. He is 
considered the most thoroughly educated 
in his knowledge of foreign nations of all 
the men on the board, although, as in the 
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case of nearly all the Chinese officials, he 
has never been outside the limits of the 
empire. His daughter has married Duke 
Confucius, the eldest lineal descendant 
of the great master. 

Weng Tung Ho, ex-tutor of the em- 
peror, is ultra-conservative, bigoted and 
intolerant. He is the most stubborn and 
formidable obstacle to progress in China. 
His restless energy and influence over 
the emperor's mind have been always at 
work to counteract the purposes of the 
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progressive faction. Weng was, three 
years ago, the soul of the so-called war 
party, and to the last moment resisted 
with all his vigor the terms of peace. Al- 
though seventy years of age, he seems 
only fifty. Owing to his simple and ab- 
stemious habits, he has retained the vigor 
and endurance of his youth. He has a 
rugged courtesy that furnishes a strong 
contrast to the supercilious obsequious- 
ness of most of the Chinese officials. 
Everybody gives him credit for honesty 
and sincerity. He has a close adherent 
in Chang Chi Tong, who resembles him 
in morals and opinions, although lacking 
his courage and intelligence. 

Chang Yen Hoon, who was minister to 
the United States from 1886 to 18go, is 
another member of the Yamen. He is 
from Canton, and is a protégé of Earl Li 
Hung Chang. Chang is_ progressive, 
enterprising and intelligent, and has en- 
joyed wider opportunities for observation 
and experience concerning foreign affairs 
than any other man on the board. Like 
Earl Li, he has risen from the lowest 
caste to the highest position that can be 
obtained by a man with noimperial blood 
in his veins, but his advancement is 
ascribed to an intimate knowledge and a 
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shrewd use of the native methods of secur- 
ing favor. 

In winter the princes of the Yamen sit 
about the board in robes of the richest 
sable or ermine, lined with gold brocades, 
with rubies, diamonds, emeralds and 
other jewels of large size in their caps. 

The court transcripts, usually called 
the +: Peking Gazette,’’ are compiled from 
the papers presented before the privy 
council. In this little pamphlet, varying 
from sixteen to twenty-four pages in 
length, eight by four inches in size, ap- 
pear the edicts of the emperor and other 
official announcements. The « Peking 
Gazette’’ is the oldest paper in the world ; 
for more than eight hundred years it has 
been issued in precisely the same form. 

Some of the edicts that appear in the 
‘*Gazette’’ are very amusing, although 
their publication in the official organ of 
the government is a guarantee that they 
have not only been signed by the Son of 
Heaven with his Great Vermilion Pencil, 
but that, after being prepared by the 
grand secretaries, they have also been the 
subject of consideration by the grand 
council. 

According to a decree of November 11, 
1895, which appeared in the ‘: Peking Ga- 
zette,’’ Te Ksing, a Manchu governor of 
the province of Keangsi, was dismissed 
from the public service, deprived of his 
rank and forever degraded, for engaging 
a theatrical troupe to entertain his fam- 
ily and friends for ten days during the 
time when the empire was plunged in grief 
over the result of the war with Japan. In 
another issue Yang Wen Chun is con- 
demned for ‘lacking that gravity of 
countenance and conduct befitting the in- 
cumbent of the high position he holds 
(provincial judge).’’ Huang Chin-fu, a 
brigadier- general, is condemned as ‘‘a 
fawning parasite,’’ ordered to resign his 
post and placed under the surveillance of 
the provincial authorities at Canton. Tu 
Wei-chi, a governor, ‘is found to be a 
man of low cunning, who uses his abil- 
ities to curry favor and advancement, 
thus frequently laying himself open to 
the denunciations of censors and others. 
He is therefore forthwith cashiered and 
dismissed from the public service.”’ 

The decree in which His Imperial Maj- 
esty announces the conclusion of the war, 
and the terms of peace with Japan, is per- 
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haps the most remarkable official docu- 
ment issued since the Middle Ages. It 
appeared in the «‘ Gazette "’ thus: 

‘‘As the tombs of my ancestors are in 
Leo Tung ; as Peking, the capital of the 
empire, is the home of my dynasty ; and 
in view of the fact that if the tranquillity 
of Her Majesty, the empress dowager, 
which has ever been preserved with the 
highest dignity and reverence, be dis- 
turbed, my conscience could never be at 
as, furthermore, it has pleased 
heaven to give us warning by sending 
great sea-waves to wash away many of 
our troops, stationed along the coast, 
thus rendering both offensive and defen- 
sive operations impossible—I, having de- 
liberated over the troubles of my empire 
day and night, even weeping on my 
throne, and having pondered over the 
advantages of peace compared with the 
horrors of war, have at last reached a 
decision. The officials of the depart- 
ments who have sent me memorials have 
never considered or once alluded to the 
difficulties and embarrassments that sur- 
round the throne, but every good subject 
of the empire should give them consider- 
ation. I therefore have ratified the treaty, 
and made public in this way my reasons 


ease ; 





HEN YUNG. 
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ATTENDANT TO THE GOD OF WAR, 


for doing so in order that everybody may 
understand them.”’ 

In China the members of a man’s fam- 
ily are held responsible for his debts. 
Announcements of deficits appear in the 
‘‘Gazette.’’ Occasionally there appears 
a notice of this fashion: ‘et the 23d of 
April be the day for the change of official 
summer hats for the winter hats now 
being worn throughout the empire.”’ 

The obliviousness of the government 
to the contemporary events of the Western 
world has already been referred to. No 
mandarin can be intimate with foreigners 
without exposing himself to suspicion 
and charges of treachery to his govern- 
ment by the censors scattered throughout 
the entire empire for the purpose of re- 
porting upon the conduct of officials. The 
officials of the government never see for- 
eigners except at the Tsung-li Yamen, and 
there only when they are introduced by 
the diplomatic representative of the coun- 
try from which they come. It is useless 
for a stranger to attempt to approach an 
official without such identification, and it 
is equally hopeless for him to undertake 
negotiations on business matters without 
the indorsement of his legation, even 
though he may represent a commercial or 
financial institution of well-known respon- 
sibilitv. Merchants who have been long 
in the countrv, and have once done _ busi- 
ness with the government, may approach 
the officials without such intervention, 
but so suspicious are the Chinese that 
even then, before engaging in serious 
negotiations, they usually consult the 
minister of the country from which the 
merchants come, who by a frown oran air 
of indifference may deprive some worthy 
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fellow-countryman of a valuable contract. 

The confidence of the officials thus se- 
cured, the next step is to obtain their 
favor by generous gifts. From his birth 
the future mandarin is taught that money 
rules not only this world, but the world 
beyond. He learns that the gods may be 
bribed with bogus coins, and that human 
souls may be bought and sold. From the 
imperial chambers at Peking to the offices 
of the most insignificant magistrates in 
the most distant provinces, all is in a 
state of corruption; though every man- 
darin displays over the gate of his yamen 
and the door of his private residence the 
shallow, grandiloquent texts of the Con- 
fucian philosophy. 

There is no word in the Chinese lan- 
guage that conveys an intimation of what 
we term public opinion; nor is there a 
synonym for patriotism. Every man has 
his price, according to his rank and in- 
fluence at court, and the value of the 
service expected of him. The Son of 
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Heaven issues edicts offering official and 
literary rank, and even posthumous rank 
for ancestors, upon the payment of a 
certain sum of money. No officials of 
the government, and no ‘expectants,”’ 
as those are called who have passed the 
examinations and are eligible for ap- 
pointment, enter the city of Peking with- 
out bearing gifts for those in authority ; 
and some say their reception and pros- 
pects are determined in large measure by 
the value of these presents. Men have 
stripped themselves of their entire prop- 
erty, and drawn upon the savings of their 
family and friends, to meet the demands 
of this custom. 

Li Hung Chang's visit to Peking sev- 
eral years ago is said to have cost the 
ex-viceroy not less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, distributed judi- 
ciously in jewels and cash among those 
who had been his enemies. In fact, for 
a man of wealth, whether in favor or 
disfavor, an invitation to court is a verv 
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expensive affair. He is expected to bring 
not only a magnificent gift to the emperor 
himself, but a present of some sort for 
everybody with whom he comes in con- 
tact. How easy misrepresentation is, ap- 
pears from the fact that the emperor's 
interviews with ordinary persons at court 
are conducted through three or four 
intermediaries. The visitor gives his 
message to the interlocutor who stands 
next to him. He repeats it to the next, 
and he to the third, who finally whispers 
it into the imperial ear. 

Chang Chih Tung, the viceroy of Nan- 
king, an ultra-conservative with a violent 
dislike for modern ideas and European 
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was the first Chinaman to memorialize 
the throne for a trunk railway across the 
empire. He insists, however, that China 
should build it herself and with her own 
materials. But it was only after much 
opposition had been overcome that the 
Shanghai railroad, the first one construct- 
ed in China, was built. 

When the government wishes to punish 
a man, he is often assigned to a disagree- 
able duty. For that reason, Earl Li was 
selected to make the treaty with Japan 
and afterward to act as the representative 
of the emperor in the surrender of For- 
mosa. Whatever the conditions or the 
result may have been, he was to be held 
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THE SUCCESSOR OF EARL LI AND HIS SUITE 


customs, enjoys the unique reputation of 
having spent rather than having acquired 
a fortune in the public service. It is said 
that he is the only poor man holding office 
in China, Strangely enough, he appreci- 
ates the value of science and of Western 
industry ; and, with the exception of Li 
Hung Chang, he has introduced more 
modern improvements into his province 
than any other viceroy, although he de- 
claims against them. When he requires 
the services of foreigners he seeks them 
in Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Swit- 
zerland, the smaller nations of Europe, 


with which China has no relations He 


responsible. This rule of personal re- 
sponsibility in China does much to curtail 
the efficiency of officials in the perform- 
ance of their duties. According to the 
ancient practice of Oriental monarchs, 
the emperor of China rewards those who 
bring him good news and punishes those 
who bring him bad news. 

In our century there has been a very 
gradual but reluctant and timorous open- 
ing up of China to commercial inter- 
course with the foreign world and to the 
peaceful reception of Christian mission- 
aries. In 1840 the Chinese prohibited the 


importation of opium by the English. 
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This precipitated a war with Great Brit- 
ain known as the «opium war.’’ The 
treaty at the close of the war provided for 
the opening of five ports to British trade ; 
Hong-Kong was ceded to England and 
henceforth the officials of the twoempires 
were to regard one another as standing 
on a basis of equality. In 1844 advanta- 
geous treaties were concluded by the 
United States and France with China. In 
1857 France joined England to prevent cer- 
tain aggressions of China. In this war the 
Chinese fleet was destroyed and the city 
of Canton was captured. The Chinese 
did not respect the treaties made at the 
end of this war, and in consequence of the 
infraction of them Peking was captured. 
It was then agreed that Christianity 
should be tolerated within the confines 
of theempire. Foreign ambassadors were 
rranted also the liberty of residing at the 
capital. In 1868 Mr. Anson Burlingame, 
who had served as minister to China, 
negotiated the adoption by the powers al- 
ready associated with China in treaties, 
of important principles of international 
law. In 1850, as the result of severe op- 
pression and disorder, a general upheaval 
took place in southern China, known as 
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the «Taiping Rebellion. The climax 
was reached on the accession of the young 
emperor, Heen-fung. The leader of the 
revolt, Hung, assumed the title of Teen- 
Wang (Celestial Virtue) and announced 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 
and the restoration to the throne of the 
native Chinese. Hung claimed to be a 
devotee of Christianity and to be acting 
under divine authority. He assembled 
hordes of Chinese and took possession of 
many cities. But on the conclusion of 
the war with England and France, the 
rebels were suppressed. The government 
was indebted mainly to the activity of 
the famous General Gordon and_ his 
‘« Ever Victorious Army’ for the reéstab- 
lishment of internal peace in the empire. 
It is said that a million lives were lost in 
the Taiping Rebellion. This was seven 
years before the abolition of feudalism in 
Japan, which from that time made great 
strides toward modern civilization. 

In 1868 a university was established at 
Peking. Prince Kung was largely re- 
sponsible for its foundation. The in- 
struction of the university has gradually 
approached the European plan. The ex- 
citement the establishment of the univer- 
sity caused among the conservatives was 
of no avail. An observatory was erected, 
and European astronomical knowledgeap- 
propriated as though it were the product 
of Chinese scholarship. Thus Chinamen 
jealous of foreign methods and instruc- 
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tion have been appeased. The course in 
the university lasts three years. The 
students bear no expenses. They con- 
tinue to study the ‘classics’’ and re- 
ceive instruction in astronomy, mathe- 
matics and the ‘arts,’’ fine manners, 
music, archery, driving and writing. In 
1872 the Chinese government began to 
send thirty students yearly to the United 
States to study. 

The government was unable to resist 
the importation of opium into the empire 
from India, and the habit of opium-smok- 
ing spread enormously in a few years. It 
is hard to characterize the infamy of the 
forcing of this destructive drug upon the 
Chinese. Ail thinking Chinamen who are 
disinterested toward the opium cultivation 
and trade oppose the useofthe drug. They 
maintain that opium is cultivated where 
cereals should be produced, hence the lia- 
bility to famine; that the trade undermines 
the wealth of the country, and that the use 
of the drug tends to diminish the popu- 
lation. 

The general use of opium among the 
Chinese betrays an element of character, 
prominent, in fact, in all Oriental peoples. 
The consumption of narcotics gratifies 
the Oriental craving for apathy and escape 
from consciousness. Western people 
typically desire fullness of life, exhil- 
aration of spirits, expansion of self-con- 
sciousness—hence their love of stimu- 
lants. Once singularly individual and 
inventive, the Chinese mind is now purely 
imitative. Imaginative the Chinese 
surely remain to-day to a degree, but they 
are never sentimental, like the Japanese 
and the Occidentals. Excitement and 


novelty are very distasteful to them. 
Their view of life and of the world is 
crassly materialistic. 

The Western interest in human _ per- 
sonality is eternally foreign to their pass- 
ive souls. ‘They show uniformly a unique 
lack of humor and sympathy. Doubt- 
less the use of opium has encouraged 
this strange unconcern of the Chinese: 
deepened their splendid contempt for un- 
familiar points of view; made them, in- 
deed, an indifferent, lumpish people beside 
the strenuous, hopeful nations of the 
West. 

When one considers their antiquity, 
their numbers, their government, arts, 
literature and industry, one must admit 
that despite their vices and ignorance tlie 
sons of Hau are a wonderful race. ‘The 
Chinese have survived the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. ‘They still live as 
they did in the days of Alexander the 
Great and of the Pharaohs. Ten centuries 
ago they were the most progressive and 
civilized people on earth. They invented 
the compass, printing, porcelain and gun- 
powder. They had all the industrial arts 
and needed not to pass beyond their own 
borders to feed, clothe and adorn the larg- 
est population that ever existed under a 
single ruler. Yet so hemmed in by the 
sea on one side and the deserts on the 
other were they, so fruitful were they in 
supplying their own wants, that their 
development was arrested. They have had 
no incentive to progress and morality. The 


ancient empire stands where it stood when 
Europe awoke to modern ideas, save that 
the drv-rot which set in soon after has 
permeated the whole people. 























WORK OF MRS. KENYON COX. 


BY THEODORE 


*RITICISM there may be concerning 
the fitness and originality of woman 
in other branches of art work, but there 
can be no question that she is distinctly at 
home in the field of decoration. 
she has studied the decoration of her person 
and her home, and her eyes have been 
trained to the harmonies of color. Every- 
thing, from the squaw's wampum necklace 
to the South Kensington period, has aided 
this development. A sense of the truth 
of this dawns upon one who studies the 
canvases of the women who are painting 
in this field of art. Particularly is this 
true of the work of Mrs. Kenyon Cox, 
who though partially obscured for a time 
by the prestige of her husband, Kenyon 
Cox, is now receiving proper recognition. 
In 1893 an exquisite little canvas repre- 
senting a single, undraped figure, entitled 
‘«Psyche,’’ attracted attention at the 
yearly exhibit of the Academy. It was 
signed Iouise Cox, and won for the artist 
that rarest of all honors accorded to Amer- 
ican women, admission to the Society of 
American Artists. The drawing was 
careful and true; the coloring charming ; 
the pose of the figure, carelessly reclining 
upon a couch, natural and graceful. This 
artistic success was also emphasized by a 
gratifying financial recognition : the little 
canvas was sold within a few hours after 
the opening of the exhibition. 

The following year, Mrs. Cox was rep- 
resented at the Academy of Design by a 
more ambitious canvas, ‘The Three 
Fates.’’ This beautiful piece of work is 
purely decorative in its nature, and asa 
decorative work received the unstinted 
praise of all who saw it. The drawing, 
grouping, coloring and interpretation are 
in a way new to the subject, and easilv 
placed Mrs. Cox in the foremost ranks of 
American woman artists. 

In 1895 Mrs. Cox exhibited the « An- 
nunciation,’’ at the Society of American 
Artists—a religious picture which would 
make a striking decorative window for a 
house of worship, and her reward was an 
immediate offer from one of the great 
church-window houses for the use of it as 
a model to copy in glass. 

Again, in 1896 her moderate-sized can- 
third prize 


For ages 


vas **Pomona’’ received a 


DREISER. 

at the Academy, where it was exhib- 
ited. It shows the usual atmospheric 
qualities and the beautiful coloring that 
characterizes all of Mrs. Cox's work. 
There is an admirable suggestion of mid- 
summer heat and noonday stillness in 
the bit of landscape visible. The center 
of the canvas is occupied by the figure of 
a woman of large, harmonious lines, a 
woman in the prime of life, holding in her 
hands a basket of fruit. 

Mrs. Cox is an earnest worker, and her 
method is interesting. Each picture is 
the result of inany sketches and the study 
of many models, representing in a com- 
posite way the perfections of many. For 
the Virgin in her picture of «The An- 
nunciation,’’ a model was first posed in 
the nude, and then another draped, the 
artist sketching the figure in the nude, 
and draping over it from the second 
model. ‘The hands are always separately 
sketched from a model who possesses 
peculiar grace in folding them naturally. 

The manner in which she plans her 
pictures may be understood from her ex- 
planation of her picture, ‘‘ The Fates.’’ 
‘« My interpretation of «The Fates’ is not 
the one usually accepted,’’ shesays. «The 
idea took root in my mind years ago when 


I was a student at the League. It re- 
mained urgently with me until I was 


forced to work it out. As you see, the 
faces of the Fates are young and beau- 
tiful, but almost expressionless. The 
heads are drooping, the eyes heavy as 
though half asleep. My idea is that they 
are merely instruments under the control 
of a higher power. They perform their 
work, they must do it, without will or 
wish of their own. It would be beyond 
human or superhuman endurance for any 
conscious instrument to bear for ages and 
ages the horrible responsibility placed 
upon the Fates.” 

Such is the conception that led to the 
picture which is reproduced with this 
article—a picture which has made clear 
that while lack of physical strength may 
debar women from undertaking enormous 
mural canvases, art is not measured by 
the foot, and in decorations of a moderate 
size such success may be achieved as is 
worthy of the highest decorative genius. 
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“ANGIOLA."’—PAINTED BY MRS. KENYON COX IN 1597 
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“GENIUS OF AUTUMN.” 


WORK OF MRS. KENYON COX. 





PAINTED BY MRS. KENYON COX IN I505 
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By THERON C. CRAWFORD 


“T° HERE is nothing deeper in human 

nature than the love of justice. The 
higher the civilization, the deeper is the 
sentiment. It is a question whether there 
is any other feeling in our nature capable 
of creating such deep passion as this love 
of justice. 

It is this sentiment which explains the 
extraordinary world-wide interest in the 
fate of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, formerly ar- 
tillerv officer in the French army. If this 
officer had been shot in the course of bat- 
tle, that fact might have earned for him 
one line in a telegraphic report. If he 
had suffered from any one of the many 
‘ruel fates which come to us in the course 
of nature, then such misfortune would have 
ittracted no general attention. But be- 

use he has been treated with apparent 


that of Dreyfus 





The reports were so contradictory in 
traordinary in many features, that Mr 
writer, with whose fairness and sincerity the 
engaged to make an investigation. 
lishment in his mind of a strong belief in Dreyfus’ innocence 
results of his investigations for the readers of Tut 
found of almost thrilling interest, and should serve, coming from a distinguished 
American, to arouse those Frenchmen who love Justice. 


injustice, and an unjust fate thrust upon 
him, he has become a subject of pity and 
interest for the entire civilized world. The 
belief that he is an innocent man grows. 
Appeals in his interest have been made 
to every one of the crowned heads in 
Europe. 

The pity for him is aggravated by the 
thought that he is accused of the in- 
famous crime of treachery to his own 
country. There is no depth of dishonor 
so deep as that reached by an army officer 
who betravs his country to the enemy. 
The penalty is even more severe than 
death. The traitor in all countries is 
severely punished by means which cover 
his name with everlasting infamy and 
leave for the generations to follow a part 
of the degradation and dishonor of the 


One of the most curious cases that have ever attracied world-wide attention is 


character, and so ex- 


Theron C. Crawford, the well-known 
American public is familiar, was 
The result of his visit to Paris was the estab- 
He gives here the 
COSMOPOLITAN. They will be 


EDITOR. 
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From L' illustration. 
CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS. 

traitor. So great is the horror for the 
man who betrays his own, that no one 
would to-day feel for Captain Dreyfus any 
real pity if there were no doubt of his 
guilt. Butso long as this doubt exists, 
the sentiment of a possible injustice, 
the feeling that such a cruel fate may be 
undeserved, has awakened a storm of 
feeling throughout Europe and in France 
itself. 

This celebrated case has now become 
complicated with political questions, and 
the future of the French government itself 
may be brought to a severe trial in the 
future developments of this wonderful 
case. To-day in France, passion rules. 
The great majority of Parisians believe 
this officer guiltv and are ready, with 
brutal ostracism and the spirit of mob- 
rule, to oppose and crush down all who 
propose to seek only for a rehearing in 
what appears to be a doubtful case. It 
requires to-day a man of great courage 
and of great character to question in 
France the possibility of Drevfus’ guilt. 
He was condemned from the day he was 
arrested, and so far as the public is con- 
cerned, no one now knows anything 
really to justify his conviction and cruel 
sentence. A secret conviction without 
public exposition of the evidence would 
not be possible in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
What would be thought, in those coun- 
tries, of evidence being submitted against 





THE DREYFUS MYSTERY. 


an alleged criminal in secret conference 
of his judges'without submission to the 
counsel for the defense ? 

To present clearly the history of this 
case, it will be necessary first to speak of 
the habit of various governments in their 
relation to each other. It is a well-known 
fact that every government in the world 
employs its officers to act as spies upon 
the military and naval operations of other 
nations. Even the United States, isolated 
as it is from European affairs, makes it a 
point through attaching officers to the 
various embassies in Europe to study in 
foreign countries every possible phase of 
military development. With nations that 
are in keener rivalry these observations 
are incessantly carried on. Hundreds of 
officers in Germany, hundreds of France, 
spend their entire time in finding out the 
secrets of the other side. There is no other 
nation in Europe so sensitive on the sub- 
ject of spies as the French people. Wan- 
dering tourists with kodaks who venture 
too near fortified places for the purpose 
of making innocent pictures, have often 
found themselves in the hands of the 
military authorities, and have escaped 
punishment only through the influence 
of the ambassadors. Many of the common 
people in France regard every foreigner 
who speaks any other language than their 
own as a spy. It is a common phrase 
used to describe strangers. 

So then, when this national trait of 
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sidered, one can 


imaginethe per- 
fect whirlwind 
of emotion that 
spread through- 
out France on 
the day that 
it was openly 
charged that a 
French officer 
had been ar- 
rested upon sus- 
picion of having 
furnished to 
the German 
legation secret 
information 
concerning the 
French army 
and its methods 
of mobilization. 
More than this, 
the officer ar- 
rested was a 
Jew, and prior to 
the arrest itself 
there had been 
a violent anti- 
Semitic agita- 
tion in Paris. 
This agitation, 
like all others 
of like nature, 
was based upon 
the most cruel 
and illogical of 
claims and ar- 
guiments. There 
was no attempt 
to convince by 
the power of 
logic or present 
the semblance 
of an argument 
for the sudden 
springing of 
this war of race 
hatred. The 
lower-classjour- 
nals of Paris 
were filled with 
violent abuse of é a 
the Jews, and [G ga no 


demands were LA DEGRADATION 
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driven out of France. The crusade 
against them in the army was equally 
bitter. 

The actual published story which led to 
the arrest of Captain Dreyfus was the 
alleged fact of the finding by a French 
spy in the wastebasket of the German 
embassy of a memorandum of informa- 
tion, unsigned. It is incredible that if 
this memorandum had been genuine it 
would have been found in the wastebasket 
of so well-officered and discreet a place as 
the German legation. It is believed first 
and last by those who best know the his- 
tory of the case, that this particular piece 
of evidence was manufactured by an ordi- 
nary French spy for the purpose of having 
something to sell to his employers in the 
French war department. This document 
was charged to be in the handwriting of 
Capt. Alfred Dreyfus. So far as the 
public knows, there was no other evidence 
submitted against him. It was the only 
evidence submitted to M. Menange, the 
counsel for the defense. This evidence 
has been passed upon by several of the 
great legal luminaries of England, and 
there is not one of them who does not sav 
that the evidence as submitted would not 
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THE DREYFUS MYSTERY. 


be sufficient to hang a dog. The editor of 
one of the scientific papers of London has 
shown bya most elaborate demonstration 
that the letters of any man’s writings can 
be separated and joined together so as to 
form any kind of correspondence, and 
without strong corroborative testimony 
the evidence of handwriting should never 
be regarded in a serious case. 

There is. nothing in the surrounding 
circumstances that would lead anyone to 
suspect that this officer could be guilty of 
such an act of treason. He was an able 
man, a student, and possessed a large 
fortune. He was particularly happy in 
his domestic relations, having a wife and 
children who were devoted to him. Yet 
from the day of his arrest he was a 
doomed man. ‘Thiscruel drama in a pos- 
sible martyr’s life was played from the 
first to the last with that spectacular man- 
ner of melodrama which belongs to so- 
called French trials. The journals of 
-aris, without a particle of evidence of 
any kind, manufactured column upon 
column of the cruelest libels. ‘The pris- 
oner was kept in secret and allowed to see 
his counsel upon only one or two of the 
briefest possible occasions. 
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CAPTAIN DREYFUS HEARING 


I do not know of anything more cruel 
in the history of the Inquisition than the 
picture given of this mock trial in the 
great trial chamber in the prison Cherche- 
Midi. We have all heard of the spectac- 
ular stalking to and fro of sentinels, the 
roll of the drums of the theater and then 
the grim marching in of the file of officers 
in full uniform, who were to sit as judges 
on the question of guilt or innocence. 
The verbatim report of this trial reads 
like a brutal mockery—the palest shadow 
of justice. The counsel at- 
tempted to make an argument. He was 
not allowed to utter a single sentence 
without interruption. He was not per- 
mitted to make a single allusion to the 
memorandum upon which he had been 
led to believe the whole case rested. Be- 
fore he had spoken a hundred words the 


for defense 
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ARREST 


open trial was abruptly brought to a con- 
clusion. ‘The tribunal then decided to 
sit in secret. Twenty-seven officers were 
brought before it. None of their evidence 
was heard by the counsel for the defense. 
The prisoner was not allowed to cross- 
examine them, and he was not present 
during the taking of the testimony. Then, 
according to the French custom, in the 
taking of the vote of the court-martial the 
voungest officer and the lowest in grade 
was called upon first. The five officers 
thus one after another voted « Guilty.”’ 
Then we have another dramatic picture. 
The doors of the public trial chamber 
open again; the drums roll once more; 
long lines of sentry stand at salute as the 
five officers march back. The general 
presiding at this tribunal now stands in < 
focus of light exactly as if he were posed 
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before the well-arranged lime-light of the 
theater. He is in front of a great paint- 
ing of a crucified Christ—the only decora- 
tion of this somber room. He reads out 
with official swiftness and melodramatic 
emphasis the sentence of degradation 
upon the young officer, who bows his face 
in his hands and sobs bitterly, knowing 
the idleness of any protest. 

His arrest upon suspicion was made in 
the fall of 1894. The story did not reach 
the public until the 1st of November of 
that year. Out of the mass of stories 
published concerning him, only one or two 
remain. First the principal piece of ev- 
idence was the stolen memorandum. Later 
it has been charged that secret documents 
were submitted to the military council 
and that these settled his fate at once. 
What was this secret testimony? It was 
never shown to the prisoner Dreyfus nor 
to his counsel. The mind of every fair 
man revolts at the idea of a conviction 
obtained by anyone by such means. 

The court-martial excused its secresy 
upon the ground of danger to the country. 
It revealed nothing of its proceedings for 
fear of involving France in war with Ger- 
many. This was not said in so many 
words, but was the exact meaning of the 
pompous and mysterious phrases that 
cloaked all explanations. 

Many curious things occurred at this 
time having a bearing upon the theory 
of aconspiracy against Dreyfus, not upon 
the part of the military authorities, but 
from personal sources. + I,’Eclair,’’ the 
Paris newspaper which practically leads in 
the anti-Semitic movement, and which 
has directed a most bitter crusade against 
the Jews, published the first information 
of Dreyfus’ ar- 
rest, and of his 
several weeks’ 
incarceration in 
secret, with its 
daily torture of 
cross -examiina- 
tion by a rabid 
prosecutor, who 
sought to con- 
vict before a 
trial was held. 
The infamy of 
this style of 
secret exami- 
nation is only 
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recently abolished. To-day in France a 
prisoner cannot be held in secret over 
twenty-four hours without access to 
counsel. The secret cross-examination 
of the public prosecutor has been also 
done away with. 

So long as the proceedings were secret 
there was every opportunity for the man- 
ufacture of the most cruel libels upon the 
part of the anti-Semitic press. It was 
charged over and over again that a letter, 
even of the German emperor himself, had 
been found by the industrious spies, 
stolen again from the German legation— 
which apparently must have been an 
open thoroughfare for French spies—pho- 
tographed and then restored. This letter 
was supposed to prove that Captain Drey- 
fus had offered to enter the German army 
and that the emperor had written to him 
in person begging him to stay where he 
was, as he could be of more service to him 
in the French army. Imagine the child- 
ish absurdity of this! Yet this fantastic 
story is generally believed in France. 

The story of Dreyfus’ incarceration and 
persecution as told by the official record, 
is incredible from the standpoint of ordi- 
nary humanity. For seventeen days he 
was incarcerated in secret, buried from 
the world, and for fifteen days given no 
hint of the charge against him. The 
Commandant Paty de Clam, who was the 
prosecutor, employed everything that is 
considered odious and unfair among gen- 
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tlemen, to prove Dreyfus guilty. He 
spied upon the prisoner in his cell, 
pounced upon him at every unexpected 
moment ; treating him as the lowest of 
criminals; bullving him to confess, with- 
out acquainting him, until the last, with 
the nature of the charge. During this 
period this chivalrous French officer spent 
his odd moments in terrifying poor Ma- 
dame Dreyfus, who was ill and suffering. 
He told her of her husband's arrest, 
that he would probably be shot; but would 
not really teil her one fact concerning 
him, not even where he was imprisoned. 
He even tried to entrap her into a fit of 
jealous rage, by telling this unhappy 
woman that her husband was the worst 
of scoundrels and that he had any num- 
ber of mistresses. Yet at the Dreyfus 
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home no evidence was gathered against 
the prisoner. 

Sweeping aside the mass of published 
rubbish and scandal, the single fact in 
the case against Dreyfus is the memo- 
randum which has so often been printed. 
The three French experts who exam- 
ined the document in comparison with 
the genuine handwriting of the accused 
officer, disagreed in their testimony. The 
paper upon which it was written was 
very peculiar and in rare use. None 
of this paper was found in the prisoner’s 
possession or at his domicile. 

Since the conviction, M. Bernard Lazare 
has sent out the documents in the case 
to the leading experts in handwriting in 
the world, including the New York ex- 
pert, D. Carvalho, and all agree, without 
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collusion or knowledge of 
each other's decision, that 
the handwriting in the in- 
criminating document is 
not that of Alfred Dreyfus. 
This is the declaration of 
nine separate unprejudiced 
judges. ‘Their decision at 
least shows that there was 
not the overwhelming proof 
that should have been nec- 
essary to secure a convic- 
tion upon so infamous a 
charge. 

Major Forzinetti, who 
was in charge of the 
Cherche-Midi prison where 
Dreyfus was confined, has thrown a most 
interesting light upon the case. 

He has given a most graphic picture 
of the interior of this prison, and of 
Dreyfus’ agony. He sincerely believes 
Dreyfus to be an innocent man. His 
story condensed is worthy of repetition. 
He says :— 

‘‘On October 14, 1894, I received a con- 
fidential dispatch from the war office. 
It informed me that on the following 
morning a field officer would call at the 
prison in order to acquaint me with a 
secret communication, On the 15th, 
Lieut.-Col. d’Aboville, in full uniform, 
handed me a dispatch dated the 14th, in- 
forming me that Captain Dreyfus, of the 
14th Regiment of Artillery, serving on 
the general staff of the army, would be 
imprisoned on the charge of high treason, 
and that I was personally responsible for 
his safe custody. Colonel d'Aboville 
asked me to give my word of honor that 
I would strictly carry out 
the minister's injunctions, 
which he proceeded to com- 
municate in writing and by 
word of mouth. The pris- 
oner was to have no sort 
of communication with the 
outer world, and was to 
have neither knife, paper, 
pen, ink nor pencil. He was 
to be treated in the matter 
food an ordinary 
criminal, but this order was 
canceled upon my remark 
that it was illegal. The 
colonel, without going into 
particulars, ordered me to 
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take whatever precautions 
I might deem necessary to 
prevent the fact of the pris- 
oner’s arrest being known 
in the prison or outside. 
He asked to see the cells 
set apart for officers, and 
selected one for Captain 
Dreyfus. He told me to be 
on my guard against the 
intrigues of the ‘Upper 
Jewry’ (an anti-Semitic 
phrase, meaning the secret 
freemasonry which is 
supposed to exist among 
wealthy Jews) as soon as 
the news of arrest should 
reach their ears. I saw nobody, and no- 
body attempted to «get at’ me. I may 
say, once for all, that I never visited the 
prisoner except in company of the chief 
warder, who alone had the key of the 
cell. Nobody saw the prisoner during 
the whole period of his detention except 
in my presence. A few moments later I 
called on the captain. He was in a state 
of excitement impossible to describe— 
like a madman. His eves were blood- 
shot, and he had upset everything in his 
room. I was able at length to quiet him. 
I felt that the officer was innocent. 

‘* Major du Paty de Clam, who had ar- 
rested Dreyfus at the war office, called 
from the 18th to the 24th, with the special 
authority of the minister of war, to ex- 
amine the prisoner. ‘The major asked me 
whether he could not enter Dreyfus’ cell 
noiselessly with a bull’s-eye sufficiently 
powerful to throw a flood of light on the 
face of the prisoner, whom he wanted to 
take by surprise in order 
to upset him. I said it was 
not possible. He examined 
the prisoner twice, and 
each time dictated to him 
taken from the 
famous document in order 
to compare the two writ- 
ings. During the whole of 
this period Captain Dreyfus 
in a state of terrible 
excitement. In the hall one 
could hear him moaning, 
crying, talking aloud, pro- 
testing his innocence. He 
knocked against the furni- 
ture, against the walls, and 
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did not seem aware of the injuries he was 
inflicting upon himself. He had not a 
moment’s rest, and when overcome by 
fatigue and agony, he lay dressed on his 
bed. His sleep was haunted by horrible 
nightmares. He had such convulsions 
during his sleep that he sometimes fell on 
the floor. During this agony of nine 
days he took nothing but beef tea and a 
little wine with sugar. 

‘‘On the 24th, in the morning, his men- 
tal state, bordering .on insanity, seemed 
so serious that, anxious to screen my re- 
sponsibility, I reported it to the minister 
and to the governor of Paris. In the 
afternoon I was summoned by General 


day after the 27th to examine Dreyfus, 
and to get new specimens of his hand- 
writing. His real object was to wring 
an admission of guilt, against which 
Dreyfus never ceased to protest. After 
the verdict he was taken back to his 
cell, where I saw him about midnight. 
On seeing me he burst out into sobs, and 
said, ‘My only crime is to be born a 
Jew.’ His despair was such that I was 
afraid for his mind, and had him watched 
day and night. I have been for many 
years at the head of military prisons, and 
have some knowledge of prisoners, and I 
can assert emphatically that a dreadful 
mistake has heen committed. My su- 
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de Boisdeffre, and accompanied him to the 
war office. The general asked me my 
opinion. I replied without hesitation 
that Dreyfus was not guilty. General de 
30isdeffre entered alone the minister’s 
room, and coming out again, looking 
annoyed, he said to me, ‘ The general is 
leaving Paris to attend his niece’s wed- 
ding, and gives me full powers during his 
absence. Try and keep Dreyfus alive 
until his return, and the minister will do 
what he pleases.’ The general told me 
to send the prison doctor to Dreyfus. 
He prescribed some soothing drugs. 
Major Paty de Clam called nearly every 
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periors have known my opinion from the 
first. Several generals and statesmen 
are just as certain as I am of Dreyfus’ in- 
nocence, but cowardice prevents them 
from speaking.”’ 

I give the story of this officer’s testi- 
mony because he was nearest to the 
prisoner during the trial. Nothing but 
his conscience could have made him 
speak, as he has risked the ruin of his 
army career by his frankness. It was'he 
who gave Dreyfus his hand when the 
officer, after his degradation, left the 
prison Cherche-Midi for his life imprison- 
ment on the desolate Isles du Salut. 

36 
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Following the departure of Dreyfus to 
the island where no word could come to 
him or from him, except through his 
jailer’s hands, one might have thought 
that there would be an end. The 
island where he is confined is notoriously 
unhealthy. The heat is terrific, and ma- 
laria carries away each year a large per- 
centage of the prisoners. Dreyfus is 
kept in solitary confinement and not al- 
lowed to work. Yet up to this time he 
has not fallen ill, nor has he gone mad. 

If he had belonged to a poor family, 
probably the world would have heard no 
more of him. But the wealth of the 
Dreyfus family has been freely expended 
to collect proofs of his innocence. Madame 
Dreyfus has personally implored every 
one of the rulers of Europe to aid her. 
She first obtained from Prince Hohenlohe, 
the German prime minister, the solemn 
affirmation that her husband had never 
in any way furnished the slightest in- 
formation tothe German government. He 
added that the German ambassador in 
Paris had been authorized to make this 
declaration to the French -government. 
Armed with this letter, Madame Dreyfus 
has made her appeal for aid to all the 
rulers of Europe. 

She was fortunate finally in winning 
over M. Scheurer-Kestner, the vice-presi- 
dent of the senate, aresident of Mulhousie 
in Lorraine, the home of the Dreyfus 
family. 

This high official had long believed in 
the guilt of Dreyfus. He had not thought 
it probable that the high military council 
could have erred. But to be’ fully satis- 
fied, he wished to know what possible 
motive a rich, well-placed officer could 
have had to betray his country. 

Ata dinner he expressed this thought 
and an army officer present said, ‘I can 
satisfy you.’’ He then went on to say 
that Dreyfus had bought secretly a large 
place in Paris, paying for it two hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand francs, for a 
private use. Here, then, was the ex- 
planation of a need for great sums of 
money from a private source. ‘* You are 
satisfied of this?’’ asked the senator. 
‘: Assuredly,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I had it 
from a member of the court-martial who 
tried Dreyfus.’’ Soon after, Scheurer- 


Kestner found that the story of this pur- 
chase was absolutely without truth. 


He 
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then made an extensive study of the case. 
This has resulted in his absolute con- 
viction of the innocence of Dreyfus. 

The movement in favor of Dreyfus be- 
gan last year to malwe open headway. It 
was then said that the government made 
it clear to Dreyfus that he would be per- 
mitted to escape. To this offer Dreyfus 
made a refusal, as he hoped always for 
rehabilitation and the removal of the dis- 
grace from his name. Whether this story 
is true or not, I cannot say. Neither can 
I affirm the correctness of the later story 
that a loaded pistol is left every night in 
Dreyfus’ cell with the intimation that 
suicide is the only course open to him. 

Since the vice-president of the senate 
has made public the declaration of his 
belief in the innocence of Dreyfus, and 
also that he could prove another French 
officer guilty of the crime charged, the 
country has gone wild with excitement. 
As a fair sample of the excitement and 
the bitterness I need only refer to a 
recent editorial utterance of * L’Eclair’’ 
in which the writer expressed the hope 
that one of the warders where Dreyfus is 
now confined would « patriotically ”’ 
assassinate ‘‘the traitor’’ as the best 
means of ridding France of the shadow 
of this case. 

I shall not try to give a full picture of 
this latest burst of passion. In this last 
development it has been disclosed by the 
acknowledged letters of a French officer 
that he was all that Drevfus was charged 
with, and that his handwriting resembles 
even more that»of the famous memoran- 
dum than did that of Dreyfus. This offi- 
cer is the Commandant Esterhazy, a man 
ruined by gambling, persecuted by a mis- 
tress whom he regrets he cannot murder, 
and who in letters he does not dispute, 
expresses the hope that some day he may 
have the opportunity to help in the de- 
struction of Paris at the head of an army 
of German Uhlans. 

I give the essential extract from this 
officer's letter, published in full in the 
‘‘Figaro.’’ This letter’s authenticity has 
never been denied. But the military au- 
thorities have all along shown a strange 
reluctance totake upthe case of Esterhazy. 
They say that his conviction as an unfaith- 
ful officer and as a traitor would not serve 
anything in proving the innocence of 
Dreyfus. 











This revelation, and the public declara- 
tion by the vice-president of the senate, 
have led to a demand for a rehearing in 
the case, and a public rehearing at that. 
The French war authorities, upon the 
pretense that the honor of the army is at 
stake, have refused to reopen the case. 
The minister of war, upon the interpella- 
tion of the chamber of deputies, declared 
upon his honor and conscience that Drey- 
fus was guilty. 
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paign for Dreyfus. The whole question 
of the innocence of this possible martyr 
is drowned by cries of ‘* Down with all 
Jews! Death to traitors !'’ The «: Debats,”’ 
one of the most serious journals of France, 
in speaking of this frenzied anti-Semitic 
feeling says : 

‘©The ideal which they seem to be 
pursuing under evil inspiration is noth- 
ing else’ than the summing up of the 
passions and 





The house ac- 
cepted this 
statement as 
final. But is it 
a safe rule to 
leave a ques- 
tion ofevidence 
to depend upon 
the honor or 
conscience of 
any individ- 
ual? 

M. Scheurer- 
Kestner, one of 
the high ofh- 
cials of France, 
the head of the 
senate, adheres 
to his resolu- 
tion to prove 
the innocence 
of Dreyfus. He 
is very bold, de- 
termined and 
persistent, as 
he must be to 
champion the 
losing and un- 
popular cause 
of the man who | 
is a convicted 
traitor. Yet, 
see how fair he 
In his last 





is! 





vices which 
have always 
afflicted hu- 
manity. They 
are the same 
vices, the same 
passions, that 
burst forth at 
the door of the 
Pretorium 
whena meet- 
ing of the time 
cried, ‘Give us 
Barabbas!’ It 
is the same 
passion, the 
same vice, 
which bellowed 
in front of the 
Abbaye prison 
in September, 
1792,and which 
also covered 
itself with the 
mantle of pa- 
triotism in 
order to de- 
mand and to 
accomplish 
things for 
which it is im- 
possible to find 
aname. It is 
they who came 
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the minister of 

war he said tothis official that if he would 
show him proofs of Dreyfus’ guilt, he 
would drop the case and make public 
recantation. He said he would receive 
the evidence in confidence. No one could 
question his patriotism. His high office 
entitled him to such confidence if there 
was any evidence held in reserve. Yet 


the minister would not say the word that 
would practically have ended the cam- 
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in packs round 
the entrance 
of the Revolutionary tribunal and sur- 
rounded the scaffolds of the Terror. It 
is they who cried, ‘ Death to the aristo- 
crats! To the guillotine the accomplices 
of Pittand Coburg!’ And they too who, 
during the night of August 24, 1572, to 
the sounds of the bells of Saint Germain 
l’Auxerrois cried ‘ Kill! kill!’ while the 
streets of Paris ran with blood. These 
sentiments are of all time. They are as 
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old as wickedness and brutality, as old as 
fanaticism, as old as hatred, as old as the 
primitive ferocity of the human animal. 
Give, them fine names, deck them out 
with pretentious formulas, adorn them 
with historic and ethnographic theories, 
surround them with mystical flowers, 
they will yet remain what they are, what 
they have always been—one of the most 
horrible things by which the world has 
been defaced, corrupted, and filled with 
bloodshed.”’ 

This is strong language, but it has 
made no impression. The « Figaro,’’ the 
only newspaper in Paris that has dared 
to present the side advanced by M. 
Scheurer-Kestner, that of doubt, and 
which has advocated a retrial where the 
evidence can be publicly considered, has 
finally been obliged by the storm of dis- 
approval of its course to announce the 
resignation of its editor, M. Roday, and a 
consequent dropping of its policy. 

Yet the whole question will not down. 
The prisoner, upon the Isles du Salut, 
has not been permitted to learn a word of 
the enormous agitation in his favor, for 
fear he would be strengthened in his hold 
upon life by hope. 

Is it possible to correct a judicial error 
in France complicated with passion and 
race prejudice? It is hard to believe. 

It is only within the last few weeks that 
the member from Dijon succeeded in re- 
habilitating the memory of two members 
of his family sentenced for life upon per- 
jured testimony. They died in prison. 
The real criminal confessed the crime for 
which the two had been convicted. It 
was shown in the recent investigation 
that the magistrates suppressed the con- 
fession rather than confess error. The 


French government has paid the family 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs in- 
demnity and has given back to them the 
honored name of their relatives who suf- 
fered and died inndcent men. 
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It is currently reported from the island 
prison of Dreyfus that everything is being 
done to drive him to despair, by restric- 
tions and punishments of a character that 
must break him down. This is hard to 
believe. His letters to his family breathe 
still a spirit of resolution and courage, 
although he is not permitted to give any 
details of his prison life. Such courage 
and dogged resolution in the face of the 
adamantine wall of French passion that 
condemned him, argues an unusual char- 
acter. It is such a proofof a superior 
nature that there should be required 
clear and unquestioned evidence before 
he is condemned as a traitor to his 
country. 


* * * * 


Since the above was written, the Ger- 
man government, through the «‘ Cologne 
Gazette,’’ has made an authoritative and 
explicit denial that Captain Dreyfus has 
ever had any kind of communication with 
any of its representatives. 

In addition to this, a newspaper in 
Paris, ‘‘ Le Siecle,’’ has by some means 
obtained an official copy of the indict- 
ment against Dreyfus. By this it is 
shown that he was charged only with the 
writing of the unsigned memorandum. 
Of the five experts in handwriting who 
were examined, three held that it was the 
handwriting of Dreyfus and the two 
others the contrary. Upon this doubtful 
basis, in what other country could a man 
have been so terribly punished? It is safe 
to say now that this case will never be 
allowed to rest until the degraded officer 
has had a rehearing. It may need his 
death to secure this. Since the publica- 
tion of the evidence, no one outside of 
France believes in the guilt of Captain 
Dreyfus. But who is the man who has 
woven about him the web of forgery and 
hate? 
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GLORIA MUNDI. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC 


V.—Continued. 


os f EAR me!”’ said Lady Cressage. 

Her thoughts had not been idle, 
and they brought to her now on the in- 
stant a satisfactory clue. She pondered it 
for a little, before she decided to speak. 
‘‘T think I know who this remarkable 
young lady must be,’’ she observed then. 
‘‘This Captain Edward whom you met 
this morning—he has a wife.’’ 

«Yes, I know,’’ put in Christian 
abruptly—« the actress-lady; Julius told 
me of her.’’ 

‘‘T suppose ‘ actress’ would cover the 
thing,’’ she answered, with an air of 
amiable indifference. ‘‘She danced more 
than she acted, I believe, but ‘actress”’ is 
a very general term. Well, your eternal 
friend is, I suspect, her younger sister. 
I have never seen her, but by accident I 
happen to know that she is aware of 
your coming to England.”’ 





Christian’s mobile face had lengthened 
somewhat. ‘Is she also an—an ‘act- 
ress’?’’ he asked, dolefully. 

Lady Cressage looked skyward, witb 
half-closed eyes, in an effort of memory. 
‘‘T really seem to have heard what she 
did,’’ she mused, hesitatingly. «I know 
her sister has often spoken of her. Is 
it ‘barmaid’? No. ‘Telegraph?’ No, it’s 
her father who's in the general post 
office. Why, now, how stupid of me! 
She can’t be a nurse, of. course, or there 
would have been her uniform. Oh, now 
I remember—she’s a typewriter.’’ 

It was not clear to her whether Chris- 
tian wholly comprehended the term, now 
that she had found it. She perceived, 
however, that he disliked something in 
what she had said, or in her manner of 
saying it. The remarkable responsive- 
ness of his countenance to passing emo- 
tions and moods within him had already 
impressed her. She regarded his profile 
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now with a sidelong glance, and recon- 
structed some of her notions about him 
by the help of what she saw. Nothing 
was said, until suddenly he paused, gazing 
with kindled eye upon the prospect 
opened before him. 

They had come to the end of the garden, 
and stood at the summit of a broad 
stone-kerbed path descending in terraces. 
Above them, the dense foliage of the 
yews rising at either side of the gap in 
the hedge had been trained and cut into 
an arched canopy. From under this 
green gateway Christian looked down 
upon a Caermere he had not imagined 
to himself before. 

The castle revealed itself for the first 
time, as he beheld it now, in its character 
as a great medieval fortress. On his 
arrival in the morning, emerging from 
the shadowed driveway into the immedi- 
ate precincts of the house, he had seen 
only its variously modernized parts; 
these, as they were viewed from this alti- 
tude, shrank to their proper proportions— 
an inconsiderable fraction of the mighty 
whole. All about, the massive shoulders 
of big hills shelved downward to form 
the basin-like hollow in which the castle 
seemed to stand, but their large bulk, so 
far from dwarfing Caermere, produced the 
effect of emphasizing its dimensions. 
Its dark-gray walls and towers, with 
their bulging clumps of chimneys and 
turrets, and lusterless facets of many- 
angled roofings, all of somber slate, were 
visibly the product, the very child, of 
the mountains. A_ sensation of grim, 
adamantine, implacable power took hold 
of the young man's brain as he gazed. 
For a long time he did not want to talk, 
and felt vaguely that he was signifying 
this by the slight, sustained pressure of 
his arm against hers. At all events, she 
grasped his wish, and preserved silence, 
holding herself a little behind him, so 
that he might look down, without dis- 
traction, upon his kingdom. 

‘These Torrs,’’ he burst forth all at 
once, with a nervous uncertainty in his 
tones as of one out of breath, «‘ these an- 
cestors of mine—the family I belong to— 
did they produce great men? You must 
know their history. Julius says we are 
the most ancient family in England. I 
have not had the time yet to learn any- 
thing of what we did. Werethere heroes 
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and famous soldiers and learned scholars 
among us? ‘To look at that wonderful 
castle there at our feet, it seems as if 
none but born chiefs and rulers of man- 
kind could ever have come out of it.’ 

‘‘Captain Edward and his_ brother 
Augustine were both born there,’’ she 
permitted her own over-quick tongue to 
comment. 

He let her arm drop from his with a 
swift gesture, and wheeled round to look 
her in the face. The glance in his eyes 
said so much to her that she hastened to 
anticipate his speech. 

‘‘ Forgive me!’’ she urged hastily. «It 
was silly thoughtlessness of mine. I do 
not know you at all well as yet, you 
know, and I say the wrong things to you. 
Do tell me you forgive me! And it is 
only fair to myself to say, too, that I 
have been in a bad school these last few 
years. Conversation as one practices it 
at Caermere is merely the art of making 
everything pointed and sharp enough to 
pierce thick skins. I should have re- 
membered that you were different—it was 
unpardonable of me! But I have really 
angered you!”’ 

Christian, still looking at her, found 
himself gently shaking his head in reas- 
surance. It was plain enough to him 
that this beautiful young woman had 
suffered much, and that at the hands of 
his own people. What wonder that acrid 
memories of them should find their way 
to her lips? He also had been unhappy. 
He smiled gravely into her face at the 
softening recollection. 

‘“We were speaking of different 
things, I think,’’ he commented, and 
nodded approval at sight of the relieved 
change which his tone brought to her 
countenance. ‘‘I know very well there 
are many disagreeable and unpleasant 
matters close about us—when we are 


down below, there. But now we are up. 


above them, and we forget them all, or 
ignore them—and I was asking you about 
the history of the family—its ancient his- 
tory.’”’ 

She put her hand lightly upon his arm 
again. ‘Lord Julius is right about it 
being a very, very long history,’’ she 
said, putting into her voice a tacit recog- 
nition of his magnanimity. ‘I know it, 
in a certain way, but I can hardly makea 
good story of it, I’m afraid. The family is 
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Keltic, you know. That is what is always 
said about it, as its most distinguishing 
characteristic. It is the only large Eng- 
lish one which managed to survive 
through the Saxon period, and then the 
Norman period, and keep its name and 
its estates and its territorial power. This 
makes it very interesting to historians and 
archeologists. There are many stone 
circles and druidic monuments about here, 
some of which are said to be connected 
with the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain. You will see them another day, 
and read the legends about them. Well, 
it is said that the chief who possessed 
this land here, and who had some kind 
of a stronghold there where the castle is, 
at that time, was a Torr. Of course, there 
were no surnames then, but it would have 
been his tribal appellation, or something 
of the sort. The fact itself, I believe, is 
generally accepted—that the fam- 

ily that was here in St. David's 

time is here now. It is a tradition 
that there should always be 
a David in the family ; it 
used to be the leading name, 
but now Christian is usually 
the duke’s name, and the 
others are all saints, like 
Anselm, Edward, Augustine 
and—and so forth.”’ 

The young man looked 
down in meditation upon the 
gloomy, historic pile. «It 
is a very grand beginning,”’ 
he said, thoughtfully. 

‘Perhaps it was too grand 
for mere mortals to live up 
to,’? she ventured, with a 
cautious sidelong eye on 
him. 

‘I see your meaning, 
he assented, nodding. «Yes, 
no doubt it is natural. It is 
as if a boy were named Na- 
poleon. He would be frightened 
to think what he had to do to make 
his name and himself fit together 

and very likely he would never 
do anything at all.”’ 

« Yes, that is it,’’ she answered, 
and drew along,consolatory breath. 

They had begun to move down 
the wide winding path, and when 
they paused presently at one of 
the steps to note a new view of 
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the buildings, she called his attention to 
something by a little exclamation and a 
pointing finger. 

‘‘Do you see the balcony there, up 
above and to the left of the flat-topped 
tower—no, this side of the highest chim- 
neys—there are figures coming out on it 
from the window.”’ 

«« There is some one in a reclining chair, 
n’est ce pas?’’ he asked, following her 
finger. 

“It is your grandfather,’ she said 
softly. «* Those are his apartments—the 
row of windows with the white wood- 
work. When the sun gets round to them, 
they bring him out-—-if he is strong 
enough. Evidently this is one of his 
good days.”’ 

Christian, gazing eagerly, made out 





“SHE TURNED HER DIRECT GAZE INTO HIS EYES” 
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beyond the attendants and the couch 
they bore, another figure, with a splash 
of white like a shield upon its front. 

‘Is it not Julius?’’ he asked swiftly, 
pressing her arm. ‘Oh, then by this 
time my grandfather knows of me— 
knows that Iam here! Should you not 
think so? And no doubt, since it is his 
good day, they will take me to see him. 
Is that not probable ?”’ 

‘«‘T haven’t the least idea,’’ she re- 
sponded, after a momentary pause, 
‘‘either as to what Lord Julius has told 
him, or as to how much he is capable: of 
understanding. Except from this dis- 
tance, I have not seen him since he was 
struck down with paralysis. I know 
nothing of his condition beyond a stray, 
guarded word now and then from the 
doctors. If I were a professional thief 
and he a crown jewel, I could not have 
been more securely shut out from him !’’ 

The melancholy bitterness of her words 
and tone appealed powerfully to the young 
man. He drew her hand closer to his 
side by a delicate pressure of the arm. 
‘‘T can see that you have been very un- 
happy,’’ he said, compassionately. 

‘‘Oh-h-h!’’ she murmured, with a 
shuddering sigh. ‘Don’t—don’t speak 
of it, I beg of you!”’ 

‘‘I also have had a sad youth,’’ he 
went on, unconsciously tightening his 
arm. ‘*But now’’—and he lifted his 
head and smiled—‘‘ who knows? Who 
shall say that the bad days are not all 
gone—for both of us?’’ 

Only the flutter of the hand against 
his arm made answer. They walked on 
together down the broad sunlit path. 


VI. 


At the foot of the terraced slope, the 
wide, graveled path down which Lady 
Cressage had led Christian described a 
formal curve to the right, across a lawn 
which he recognized as belonging to his 
morning’s experiences. The angle of the 
high, domed conservatory recalled itself 
to him. Beyond it, on the same side, 
would be the window from which he had 
quitted the house. 

To the left, a smaller footpath turned 
into still another garden, and he was glad 
that his companion moved this way. 
They were in a relatively small inclosure, 


nt 


hedged upon three sides by closely knit 
high walls of box; the straggling, un- 
trimmed profusion of this tall growth, 
through which a multitude of sweet-briers 
thrust still farther upward their dipping 
and interlaced green rods, gave the place 
ahomely if unkempt aspect. On the 
fourth side rose the blue-gray masonry of 
the castle itself—an ancient curtain 
stretched between two towers. The au- 
tumn sunlight lay upon this stained old 
wall, and warmed it, and glowed softly 
among the leaves and saffron blossoms of 
the great rose-tree trained upon it. This 
garden preserved the outlines of some 
former quaint arrangement of walks and 
beds, but these were comfortably softened 
everywhere, and in part obscured, by the 
untrammeled freedom of vegetation. 
Even over the moldering red tiles of the 
paths mosses had been suffered to creep 
unmolested. A few late roses were in 
bloom here and there, and at one corner 
there rosea colony of graceful white lilies, 
the scent of which filled the air. It was 
all very restful and charming, and Chris- 
tian, pausing to gaze about him, gave 
little exclamations of pleasure at what he 
Saw. 

In the center of the garden, surrounded 
by a low seat of weather-worn woodwork, 
was what seemed to be a fountain, culmi- 
nating in a piece of statuary, so blackened 
and battered by time and storm that little 
could be made out of its creator’s inten- 
tions. Christian, with some murmured 
inquiry, led the way toward this—and 
then perceived that Lord Julius, who had 
been sitting at the other and sunny side 
of the statue, was standing now in the 
path, confronting the new-comers with a 
friendly smile. 

‘« This is my particular haunt at Caer- 
mere,” he explained to the young man. 
‘In so huge a place, one is lost if he does 
not fasten upon a special corner or nook 
of some sort, and send down roots in it 
and make it his own. This was my 
mother’s garden, and for over fifty years 
now I have bargained with one generation 
of head gardeners after another to leave it 
alone—as she left it. When Cheltnam 
came, he was so famous a person that I 
submitted to his budding some new vari- 
eties on the old wall-rose there—but, 
bless me, even that is thirty years ago— 
before either of you was born. I see you 
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young people have lost no time in becom- 
ing acquainted.”’ 

Edith Cressage looked into the old gen- 
tleman’s eyes for a moment before she re- 
plied. They had exchanged this same 
glance—on her side at once puzzled, sus- 
picious, defiant ; on his full ofa geniality 
possibly pointed with cynicism—very 
often during the last four years, without 
affecting by it any prepossession or preju- 
dice in either’s mind. « We met by acci- 
dent in the upper fruit-walk, and I intro- 
duced myself. It must be quite luncheon 
time. Shall we go in?’’ She added, as 
upon an afterthought, and with another 
steadfast look into his face, «I have 
promised to show him over the house and 
the castle.’’ 

«¢ Admirable!’’ said Lord Julius, cor- 
dially. He looked at his watch. ‘‘We 
will follow you in a very few moments, if 
we may. I dare say he is as ready for 
luncheon as I am, but I want to show him 
my old garden first.”’ 

‘«« Oh, let me stop too!’’ she exclaimed 
without an instant’s hesitation. ‘May I 
confess it?—when you're not here I call it 
my garden, too. I knew it was your 
mother’s—and I was always going to ask 
you to tell me about her, but the opportu- 
nity never offered. It is the one really 
perfect spot at Caermere, even to me. 
And I can understand how infinitely 
these old associations add to its charms 
for you! I shall truly not be in the way 
if I stop?”’ 

The elder man regarded her with a 
twinkling eye from under his broad hat- 
brim as he shook his head. ‘Tothecon- 
trary, we are both delighted,’ he an- 
swered, amiably enough. He began lead- 
ing the way at this, and the two young 
people, walking perforce very close to- 
gether on the narrow path, followed at 
his heels. 

He pointed out to them that the fount- 
ain, which he could not remember being 
in working order even in his boyhood, 
was built over the ancient well of the 
castle. The statue apparently dated from 
William and Mary’s time; at least, it was 
very like the objects they set up at Hamp- 
ton Court. Part of its pedestal was made 
of three Ogham stones, which were said 
to have stood by the well in former times. 
Flint knives and other primitive weapons 
had been found in the garden. Antiqua- 
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ries were not agreed as to the possibility 
of the well having been in existence at 
any very remote period, but it was not 
unlikely that this small garden had been ° 
the center of interest—perhaps the scene 
of druidical sacrifices, or even of the 
famous conversion of the tribe resident 
here by St. David—at the beginning of 
things. These speculations as to precise 
localities were interesting, but scarcely 
convincing. The wall at the end wasa 
more definite affair. It had been built 
after the Third Crusade by Stephen de la 
Tour, as the Normanized name went then. 

‘«‘Ah, the name has not always been 
spelled the same then?’’ interrupted 
Christian here. He spoke with an eager- 
ness which the abstract interest of the 
query seemed hardly to warrant. 

‘‘Heavens, no!’’ said Lord Julius. 
“It has been Tor with one ‘r’ and with 
two; it has been de la Tour, as I said, 
and Tour without the ‘ de la,’ and Toure, 
and I know of at least one branch of the 
people of the name of Tower who are un- 
doubtedly of our stock. It is quite con- 
ceivable that many others of them are, 
too.’’ 

‘‘Then the forms of names can be 
altered at will?’’ pursued Christian. «If 
a man says ‘I will spell it so and so,’ then 
it is all right ?’’ 

‘«Oh, yes,” explained the other. « Of- 
ten two spellings exist side by side. Wit- 
ness the Seymours a few years ago. You 
had one brother writing it Seymour and 
another St. Maur. The latter is now the 
official spelling—for the present, at least.”’ 

‘« This is extremely interesting to me,”’ 
the young man cried. ‘‘SoI may keep 
my name as I have always borne it! I 
may write myself ‘Christian Tower’ ! 
That lifts a load from my mind. I had 
been unhappy to think of abandoning the 
name my father liked. He always both 
spelled and pronounced it ‘Tower,’ and 
that is why I shall be glad to do the 
same.’’ 

An acute kind of silence rested upon 
the group for an awkward minute. 

‘«« Oh, don’t let us have any more archee- 
ology before luncheon, Lord Julius,”’ put 
in the lady then. ‘:Caermere so reeks 
with history that one must take it in 
small installments or be overwhelmed 
altogether. You were going to tell us 
about vour mother, Lord Julius, and how 
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you remember her, here in this dear old 
garden. And positively nothing has 
been changed since!”’ 

‘‘T mustn’t go quite so far as that,’’ 
said the old man, smilingly. He seemed 
grateful to her for the digression. «A 
certain systematic renovation has, of 
course, been necessary ; I have arranged 
with the gardeners to manage that. I 
dare say there are scarcely any plants or 
roots here now which were individually 
in existence in my mother’s. time; but 
their children, their descendants, are here 
in their places. Except for Cheltnam’s 
buds on the wall there, I don’t think any 
novelties have been introduced. If so, it 
was against my wish. The lilies in that 
corner, for example, are lineal progeny, 
heaven knows how many times removed, 
of the lilies my mother planted there. 
These roses are slips from other slips of 
the old cabbage and damask and moss 
roses she used to sit and look at, with 
her crewel- work in her lap. The old 
flowers are gone, and yet they are not 
gone. In the same way, my mother has 
been dead for sixty years, and yet this is 
still her garden, and she is still here— 
here in the person of me, her son, and of 
Christian, her great-grandson.”’ 

‘‘And I,’’ commented Lady Cressage, 
upon a sudden smiling impulse, + I alone 
am an intruding new species—like one of 
Cheltnam’s ‘niphetos’ buds on the old 
rose. I hasten to extricate myself.’’ 
And with a bright little nod and mock 
half-courtesy, she caught her gown in one 
hand, wheeled round and moved quickly 
down the path and through the hedge. 

The two men watched her till she van- 
ished. 

‘She is a beautiful lady,’’ observed 
Christian, with enthusiasm; ‘‘and very 
courteous, too.’’ 

Lord Julius offered no remark upon 
this, but stood for a little with his gaze 
apparently fixed on the point whence she 
had disappeared. Then, without turning 
his head, he said in a gently grave way: 

“If I were you, Christian, I would 
make as few allusions, in mixed com- 
pany, to my father as possible.”’ 

‘Ah, yes! this is what I desired to 
discuss with you !’’ said the young man, 
stoutly. He swung round to face the 
other, and his eyes sparkled with impa- 
tience. ‘‘Everybody avoids mention of 
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him ; they turn to something else when I 
speak his name—all but those abomina- 


-ble young men who offered him insult. 


That is what I should very much like to 
talk about !”’ 

‘“‘T had thought it might not be neces- 
sary,’’ replied Lord Julius. «+ At least, I 
had hoped you would pick up the informa- 
tion for yourself—a harmless little at a 
time, and guess the rest, and so spare ev- 
erybody, yourself included. But that is 
precisely what you seem not to do; and 
I dare say I was wrong in not talking 
frankly with you at the start. But let me 
understand first: what do you know 
about your father?’’ 

‘Only that he was a soldier, a profes- 
sional soldier. That I have told you,’ 
panted Christian. 

‘* Yes, and a very notable soldier,’’ re- 
sponded the other. ‘ He won the Victo- 
ria Cross in the Mutiny—the youngest 
man in all India to do so. That is for 
you to remember always—in your own 
mind—for your own pride and consola- 
tion."’ 

“Ah, yes, always!’’ murmured the 
son. 

‘‘And in other services, too, after he 
left England,’’ the elder man went on, «I 
have understood that he was a loyal and 
very valuable officer to those he fought 
for. This also is something for you to be 
proud of—but still inside your own mind! 
That is necessary to remember—that you 
must keep it to yourself. Forgive my re- 
peating the injunction.”’ 

‘Go on!”’ said Christian. 

‘‘ Well,’ Lord Julius began, speaking 
with more hesitation, «‘ Ambrose as a 
soldier was magnificent, but you know 
enough from your books to know that 
splendid soldiers may easily be—how 
shall I say?—not so splendid in other 
walks of life. It is to be said for him that 
he was barely twenty-three—poor boy. 
It was in 1859; and, as misery would 
have it, I was in Syria, traveling with my 
wife. Perhaps if I had been in England, 
I could have done something. As it was, 
there was no one to help him ; and of 
course it may be that he couldn’t have 
been helped. It was acase of a young 
man returning to London, with honors 
and flattery enough to turn even an old 
head, and walking blindfold into the 
worst company in Europe. I have no 
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intention of going into details. You 
must take my word for it that suddenly 
four or five young men of great families 
fled to the Continent ; and that, without 
much publicity in the papers, there was 
a very miserable sort of scandal after 
their flight. Other names were mentioned 
—but I needn't go intothat. It was to 
the interest of many influential people to 
hush the thing up, and to some extent 
they succeeded. After a while it became 
even possible for the others to come back 
to England—there are many ways of 
managing such matters—but there was 
one of them who never returned.”’ 

Christian gazed into the old man’s face 
with mute, piteous fixity of concentra- 
tion. 

‘« This one, of course,’’ Lord Julius pur- 
sued, picking his words still more cau- 
tiously, and liking his task less than 
ever, ‘‘was your father. The way was 
smoothed for the rest to come back, but 
not for hini—that is, at first. Later, when 
he could have returned, he would not. 
Ambrose had a stubborn and bitter tem- 
per. He was furious with his father, with 
his family—with all England. He would 
touch none of us. Why, I myself went 
to Sicily many years ago—it was as soon 
as I had got back from the East—and 
learned the facts, and found out what 
could be done; and I tried to see him, 
and bring him home with me, but he 
would not speak with me, or even remain 
under the same roof with me—and so I 
could do nothing. Or yes, there was one 
thing—that is to maintain some kind of 
watch over you—after his death, and that 
we did. My own idea was to have brought 
you over to England years ago—as soon 
as your mother died—but Emanuel 
thought otherwise:”’ 

He paused here in his narrative, for the 
reason that his companion was obviously 
no longer listening to him. 

Christian had moved a step or two 
away, and with a white, set face was 
looking off over the hill-tops. His pro- 
file showed brows knitted and lips being 
bitten, under the stress of an internal 
tempest. It seemed to the old man a long 
time that he stood thus, in dry-eyed, 
passionate battle with his own mind. 
Then, with a sudden, decisive gesture he 
spread out his hands and turned impul- 
sively to Lord Julius. 
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«« You are an old man, and a wise one, 
and you were my father’s friend and you 
are my friend!’’ he said with trembling 
earnestness. ‘‘I should be a fool not to 
pay heed to what you tell me. You ad- 
vise that I do not mention my father more 
than is necessary. Eh bien, I take your 
advice. Without doubt it is right—just 
as it is right that I should speak less of 
my brother Salvator. I have remembered 
that since you warned me, and now I will 
remember this. But I should like’’—he 
came forward as he spoke, still with ex- 
tended hands, and looked with entreating 
earnestness up into the other’s face—«I 
should like to have you understand that 
Salvator is my brother not any the less, 
and that I love and honor and have pride 
in my father more than before. This I keep 
in my own mind, as you advise—but one 
thing I will do for everyone to take note 
of. I will write my name always Tower.’’ 

The great-uncle put a big, comforting 
hand on his shoulder. «I should not 
dream of blaming you,’’ he said, gently. , 
‘« But there is a man to tell us luncheon is 
ready.’’ 

He nodded comprehension to the ser- 
vant who had appeared at the opening in 
the hedge, and, still with his hand on 
Christian’s shoulder, began to move in 
that direction. 

‘©One other matter,’”’ said the young 
man in lowered tones and hurriedly— 
‘from the hill above, awhile ago, I saw 
my grandfather—in his chair, on the bal- 
cony. You said just now that my father 
hated him—was furious with him. Did 
he behave cruelly to my father?’ 

««Oh, no-o,”’ replied Julius, with an in- 
definite upward inflection on the delib- 
erate negative. ‘Not cruelly.’ 

« But unjustly ?”’ 

“Oh, no, not unjustly, either—if only 
because he never in his life possessed the 
dimmest inkling of what justice meant. 
The duke is my brother, and I know him 
much better than anyone else living, and 
so I am free to speak frankly about him. 
He has been a duke nearly eighty years— 
which is, I believe, unprecedented—but 
he has been an ass still longer than that.”’ 
After a pause he added: «I am going to 
take you to him this afternoon.”’ 

Christian hung his head as they walked 
along, and framed in his depressed mind 
more than one further inquiry about this 

















grandsire of his, who held so august a 
station and yet had been dismissed so con- 
temptuously, but they did not translate 
themselves into speech. Nor, later, dur- 
ing the luncheon, was this great person- 
age more than indirectly alluded to. ¥ 

The way to this luncheon had led 
through three or four large rooms, open- 
ing one upon the other by small doors, the 
immediate approaches to which weregiven 
the effect of passageways by means of 
screens. What these apartments were 
used for, or how the residents of the cas- 
tle distinguished them apart in their own 
minds, Christian could not imagine. To 
his rapid and curious inspection, they 
seemed all alike—each with its bare, in- 
differently polished floor, its huge stone 
fireplace, its wainscoting, walls and ceil- 
ing of dark, uimber-hued wood, and its 
scant store of furniture which only 
heightened the ruling impression of big 
empty spaces. An occasional portrait 
was dimly to be discerned up in the dusk- 
iness of the oak panels, but the light from 
the narrow and small-paned windows was 
too faint to examine them by. More 
cheerless or apparently useless rooms the 
young man had never seen. 

Lord Julius seemed to guess his 
thoughts. ‘This is all an old part— 
what might be called mid-Plantagenet,”’ 
he explained as they went along. ‘My 
father had these rooms pulled about a 
good deal, and done up according to 
Georgian standards, but it was time and 
money wasted. Even if big windows 
were cut through they would be too dark 
for comfort, to our notions. The men who 
made them, of course, cared nothing at 
all about daylight, at least inside a house. 
They spent as little time as possible under 
roofs, to begin with; they rose at day- 
break and went to bed at dark. When 
they were forced to be under cover, they 
valued security above all things, and 
the fewer openings there were in the 
walls, the better they liked it. They did 
no reading whatever, but after they had 
gorged themselves with food, sat around 
the fire and drank as much as they could 
hold, and listened to the silly rubbish of 
their professional story-tellers and bal- 
lad-singers till they fell asleep. If it 
happened that they wanted to gamble in- 
stead, a handful of rush-lights or a torch 
on the wall was enough to see the dice 
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by. Really, what did they want more? 
And for that matter, what do most of 
their lineal descendants want more either? 
Light enough to enable them to tell a 
spade from a heart, and perhaps to de- 
cipher the label on a bottle now and then. 
Nothing more. The fashion of the day 
builds plate-glass windows round them, 
but it is truly a gross superfluity.”’ 

The room in which Lady Cressage and 
the luncheon-table awaited them was of 
a more hospitable aspect. A broad ex- 
panse of lawn, and of distant trees and 
sky-line fading away in the sunny autumn 
haze, made a luminous picture of the 
high embrasured window stretching al- 
most from corner to corner across one 
side. By contrast with the other apart- 
ments, the light here was brilliant. Chris- 
tian, with a little apologetic bow and 
gesture to the others, dallied before the 
half-dozen portraits on the walls, exam- 
ined the modeling of the blackened oak 
panels about them, and lingered in ad- 
miring scrutiny of the great carved chim- 
ney-piece above the cavernous hearth, on 
which a fire of logs crackled pleasantly. 
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This chimney-pieeé was fairly architect- 
ural in its dimensions, It was as full of 
detail, and seemed almost as big, as the 
west front of a church, and he tipped his 
head back to look upat its quaint groups 
of archaic figures, its intricate yet flow- 
iti seheme of scrollwork, its heraldic 
syimbolisni used tiow for decoration, now 
to point the significance, as it were, of 
the central escutcheon—and all itt old 
wood of so fipe a nut-brown color that 
one seemed to catél a fragrance exhaled 
from it. 

‘That is the best thing heré,” said 
Edith Cressage, moving over to stand be- 
Side him. « It came from Ludlow Castle. 
Those ate the ariis of the Mortimers. It 
is the Mortimers, isti't it?’ She turned 
to Lord Julius for support. “I always 
confuse them with the De La¢ys.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, the Mortimers,'’ answered Julius, 
as servants entered, and they took their 
Seats. ‘* But almost every other family of 
the Marches is represented in the devices 
scattered about. You can see the arrows 
of the Egertons, the eagles of the Grandi- 
sons, and up above, the corbies or ravens 
of the Corbets, and soon. That was the 
period when the Marches ruled England, 
and their gteat families, all married and 
intermarried and bolstered up by the 
feudal structure, weré like a nation by 
themselves. The Mortimers, you know,”’ 
he added, turning to Christian, «‘ became 
practically kings of England. At least 
they had their grandsons on the throne— 
but they couldn't hold it after they had 
got it. ‘The day of these parts was really 
over before Bosworth Field. The print- 
ing press and Protestantism finished the 
destruction of its nobility. Only a house 
here and there has survived among us. 
Some few of the old names are preserved, 
like flies in amber, over in Ireland, but I 
should not know where to look to-day for 
a De Lacy, or a Tregoz, or a West country 
Le Strange, let alone a Mortimer. I sup- 
pose, in fact, we have more of the Mortimer 
blood among us Torrs than there is any- 
where else."’ 

Christian, seated so that he faced the 
great armorial pageant spread as a back- 
ground to the fair head of the lady, smiled 
wistfully at his companions but said 
nothing. The words about his sharing 
the blood of kings were like some distant, 
soft music in his ears. He looked at the 


escutcheons atid badges, and sought in a 
dreamy way to famtiliarize himself with 
the fact that they were a part of his own 
history—that the grandeur they told of 
was in truth his personal heritage. 

There was some talk going on between! 


the others —conversation which, for a: 


time, he scarcely strove to follow. Lord 
Julius had begun by expressing his joy 
at the absence from luncheon of the phy- 
sician, whom circumstances kept on the 
premises, and from this he drifted to an 
attack upon doctors as a class. He de- 
nounced them root and branch as impos- 
tors and parasites, who darkened and 
embittered human life by fostering all the 
mean cowardices of small-brained people, 
in order that they might secure a dis- 
honest livelihood by pretending to dispel 
the horrors their own low tricks had con- 
jured up. The robust old gentleman de- 
veloped these violent theories without 
heat or any trace of excitement, and even: 
maintained a genial expression of coun- 
tenance while he spoke. Lady Cressage: 
seemed entertained, and even helped or 
the diatribe now and again with pertinent 
quips of her own, But Christian could 
see very little sense in such an assault 
upon a respectable profession, and his at- 
tention wandered willingly again to the 
splendid chimney-piece. He resolved to 
learn all there was to learn of the heraldry 
and local history embodied in this sumpt- 
uous decoration, without delay. But 
then, on every conceivable side there was 
so much to learn ! 

Suddenly he became aware that his 
thoughts had concentrated themselves on 
the extraordinary badness of the luncheon 
he was eating. Here at least was some- 
thing Caermere could not teach him 
about—nor, for that matter, as it seemed, 
all England either. Since his arrival in 
the country, he reflected, he had not en- 
countered one even tolerable dish. Vege- 
tables and fish half raw, meats tasteless 
and without sauce or seasoning, bread 
heavy and sour, coffee unrecognizable, 
the pastry a thing too ridiculous for 
words—so his indictment shaped itself. 
He felt it his duty to argue to himself 
that quite likely this graceless and repel- 
lent diet was the very thing which made 
the English such physical and tempera- 
mental masters of the world, but the 
effort left himsad. He made aresolution 























that if ever Caermere were his, a certain 
white-capped Agostino, in Cannes, should 
be imported forthwith. Then he became 
conscious again of what was being said 
at the table. 

“If you could only imagine,’’ Lady 
Cressage was saying to Lord Julius, 
‘what a boon your coming has been! I 
had positively almost forgotten what in- 
telligent conversation was like. It seems 
ages since I last heard ten consecutive 
words strung together on a thought of 
any description. Let me see—it was 
June when you were last down, with Sir 
Benjamin Alstead; he has been here 
once since—but in your absence he put on 
such a pompous ‘eminent-physician’ 
manner that really I oughtn’t to eount 
him at all—and with that exception, from 
June to October, civilization has left poor 
me entirely out of its reckoning. But 
perhaps’’—they had risen now, and there 
certain new frankness, almost 





was a 
confidence of appeal in her glance 
into his face—‘‘perhaps, as matters 


have turned, you will come oftener hence- 
forth ?’’ 

Lord Julius nodded. ‘It is quite like- 
ly,’’ he said, and stretched forth his hand 
significantly to Christian’s shoulder. 
«But you were going to show him the 
house—and I suppose I may come along 
too. There is half an hour before we go 
to my brother—and our train does not 
leave Clun till nearly six.’’ 

‘You are not going to-day ! 
too?’’ she exclaimed hurriedly. 

The old man nodded again. ‘ We are 
expected at Emanuel’s to-night,’”’ he 
answered. Then, as Christian had moved 
toward the window and seemed beyond 
hearing, he added, in a smiling aside, 
«There is one reason for dragging him 
away that is comical enough. It wouldn't 
do for him to dine at Caermere in morn- 
ing clothes, and so far as I can see he has 
no others.’’ 

‘‘He could be too tired to dine,’’ she 
suggested, quickly, ina confidential mur- 
mur. ‘Or, for that matter, there is a 
room full of Porlock’s things—I suppose 
—I suppose poor Cressage’s—would be 
too big for him. Oh, it’s too dreadful to 
have him whisked off like this! Can’t 
you send a telegram instead ?”’ 

Her tone was as frank as her speech— 
and on the instant her glance at his face 
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made keen inquiry whether it had not 
been too frank. 
He smiled in a tolerant, almost amused 


way. ‘Oh, he will return all in good 
time,’’ he assured her, gently enough. 


‘«Caermere will see plenty of him, later 
on.”’ 

‘© Yes, but who can tell where I shall 
be then?’’ The necessity for speaking 
in an undertone gave her words an added 
intensity of feeling. ‘And it isn't only 
him—I had hoped you would be stop- 
ping some days at least—for I wanted to 
speak with you about this very thing. 
My position here—the uncertainty of 
everything—is intolerable to bear."’ She 
lifted her head, and turned her direct 
gaze into his eyes. ‘If only you liked 
me a little better, I could discuss the mat- 
ter more freely with you.” 

‘‘Humbug !’’ replied Lord Julius, with 
a geniality which was at least superfi- 
cially reassuring. ‘‘ You shouldn’t say 
such things, much less think them. I 
can understand your impatience—but it 
will be possible to straighten out affairs 
very soon now. I don't think you will 
be fend to have suffered by the delay.”’ 

‘“‘Gua, that is all right,’’ she answered, 
almost pettishly. ‘Everybody assures 
me of the most magnanimous intentions 
—but in the mean time’’—she checked 
herself, tossed her head in resentment, 
apparently, at the tears which had started 
to her eyes, and forced herself to smile— 
‘in the mean time, you must forgive 
my tantrums. It isto depressing here— 
all alone—or worse than alone! I'm 
really no longer fit to receive anybody. 
But now’’—she raised her voice in an 
eager simulation of gaiety—‘ shall the 
personally conducted tour begin ?”’ 

Caermere had been inaccessible to so 
many generations of sightseers that no 
formula for its exhibition remained. 
The party seemed to Christian to wander 
at haphazard through an interminable suc- 
cession of rooms, many of them small, 
some of them what he could only think 
of as over-large, but all insufficiently 
lighted, and all suggesting in their mea- 
ger appointments and somber dejection 
of aspect a stage of existence well along 
on the downward path to ruin. He had 
only to look about him to perceive why 
Caermere had long ago been removed 
from the list of England’s show-places. 
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His companions between them kept his 
attention busy with comments upon the 
history and purpose of the apartments 
they passed through, but beyond a gen- 
eral sense of futile and rather shabby im- 
mensity he gained very little from the 
inspection. The mood to postpone com- 
prehension of what he was seeing to 
another and a more convenient time was 
upon him, and he almost willfully yielded 
to it. 

Once, when impulse prompted him to 
climb a little ladder-like staircase, and 
push open a door from which the black 
dust fell in a shower, and he discerned in 
the gloom of the attic chamber piles of 
armor and ancient weapons, a thrill of 
fleeting excitement ran through his veins. 

‘They say that Prince Llewelyn’s ar- 
mor is there,’’ called up Lord Julius from 
the landing below. ‘Some day we will 
have it all out, and cleaned and furbished 
up. But don’t go in now! You'll get 
covered with dirt. I used to venture in 
there and rummage about once in a while 
when I was a boy,”’ he added as Christian 
came down, ‘But even then one came 
out black as a sweep.”' 

There were fine broad sweeps of rugged 
landscape to be seen here and there from 
narrow casements in theolder, higher parts 
they were now traversing, and occasion- 
ally Christian was able to interest him- 
self as well in- details of primitive, half- 
obliterated ornamentation over arches and 
doorways of early periods, but he was 
none the less almost glad when they came 
out at last into a spacious upper hallway, 
and halted in tacit token that the journey 
was at an end. 

‘« Now I will leave you,’”’ said the lady, 
with lifted skirt and a foot poised tenta- 
tively over the first step of the broad 
descending stairs. ‘‘I shall have tea in 
the conservatory when you come down.”’ 

Christian felt that something must be 
said. “It has all been very wonderful to 
me,’’ he assured her. ‘I am afraid I did 
not seem very appreciative—but that is 
because the place is too huge, too vast, 
to be understood quite at once. And I 


am so new to it all—you will understand 
what I mean. 
much,’’ 

She smiled brightly on him and nodded 
to them both, and passed down the stair- 
way. Christian was all at once conscious, 


But I thank you very 
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as his eyes followed her, that there was a 
novel quickening or fluttering of his 
heart’s action. For a brief second, the 
sensation somehow linked itself in his 
thoughts with the tall graceful figure 
receding from him, and he bent forward 
to grasp more fully the picture she made, 
moving sedately along, with a hand like 
a lily on the wide black rail. Then he 
suddenly became aware that this was an 
error, and that he was trembling instead 
because the moment for confronting his 
grandfather had come. 
Lord Julius, indeed, had already opened 
a massive mahogany door at the right of 
the stairs, and signaled to him now to 
follow. 
VII. 


What Christian first perceived about 
the duke's apartments was that they had 
an odor quite peculiar to themselves. The 
series of small and badly lighted ante- 
rooms through which he followed Lord 
Julius—rooms with pallet-beds, clothes 
hung against the walls, and other some- 
what squalid signs of domestic occupation 
—were full of this curiously distinctive 
smell, It was not so obvious in the larger 
and better-lighted chamber beyond, which 
the doctor in residence had converted to 
his own uses, and where he sat now read- 
ing a book, merely rising momentarily to 
bow as they passed. But in the next 
room—the big sleeping apartment, with 
its faded pretensions of stateliness of ap- 
pointment, and its huge, high-posted bed, 
canopied by old curtains embroidered 
with heraldic devices in tarnished gilt 
threads—the odor was more powerful than 
ever, despite the fact that a broad win- 
dow-door was open upon the balcony be- 
yond. The young man’s keen sense was 
baffled by this pervasive scent—com- 
pounded as it seemed to be of all the 
ancient castle’s mustiness, of sharp me- 
dicinal vapors and of something else at 
once familiar and unknown. He sniffed 
inquiringly at it, as they neared the win- 
dow, and apparently Lord Julius heard 
him, for he remarked over his shoulder: 

«It is the dogs that you smell. They’ve 
practically removed the kennel up here.”’ 

On the stone floor of the balcony out- 
side there were to be seen, indeed, some 
dozen old hounds, for the most part lying 
sleepily in the sunshine, with their heads 
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pointed toward a large, half-covered re- 
clining chair placed near the balustrade, 
and occasionally opening a drowsy eye to 
regard its occupant. There were a few 
dogs of other kinds as well, Christian 
noted upon a second glance, and one of 
these, a bulky black creature with a 
broad snout and hair curled tight like 
astrakhan fur, sat close to the chair and 
was thrusting its muzzle against a hand 
at its side. 

This hand was what Christian saw first 
of his grandfather—an immense limp 
hand, with thick fingers twisted and mis- 
shapen, and skin of an almost greenish 
pallor. The dog's nose, thrust under it, 
moved this inert hand about, and the 
young man felt himself thrill unpleas- 
antly, for some reason, at the spectacle. 

At the further end of the balcony two 
men in livery lounged against the wall, 
but upon a signal from Lord Julius they 
went in. The latter, threading his way 
among the hounds, led Christian round 
to the side of the chair. 

“This is Ambrose’s boy,’ he said, 
bending a little and raising his voice. 
‘* He is Christian, too.’’ 

Upon the chair was stretched, in a half- 
sitting posture, the gigantic frame of a 
very old man. The grandson looked upon 
him in silence for a long time, his mind 
confused with many impressions. The 
vast shoulders and high, bullet-like head, 
propped up by pillows in the partial 
shadow of the hood, seemed vaguely to 
recall the vision his baby memory had 
preserved of his own father. But in de- 
tail there was no resemblance. Or yes, 
there were resemblances, but they were 
blurred almost beyond recognition by the 
rough touch of time. The face, with its 
big, harsh features and bushing brows, 
and its frame of stiff white whiskers under 
the jaws and chin, had something in it 
which for an instant the young man 
seemed to identify; then the unnatural 
effect of its uniform yellow-clay color 
drove all thoughts of its human relation- 
ships from his mind, and he saw nothing 
but a meaningless mask. It was as de- 
void of significance, indeed, as if it had 
been in a coffin. The eyes were open and 
they seemed to be fixed upon the distant 
rolling prospect of hills and forest, but 
whether they were seeing anything, 
Christian could not imagine. They cer- 
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tainly had not been turned toinclude him 
in their survey. The livid right hand, 
swaying as the black dog pushed it with 
its nose, was the only thing about the 
duke that moved. 

‘‘He does not know I am here,’’ said 
Christian at last. He spoke instinctively 
with the ceremonious affectation of awe 
which one puts on in the presence of 
death. His grandfather hardly impressed 
him as being alive and still less made any 
appeal to his sense of kinship. He had 
expected to be overwhelmed with emotion 
at the meeting, but he found himself 
barely interested. His wandering glance 
chanced to take note of some of the dogs’ 
faces about the chair. They were ail 
alertly watching him, and the profoundly 
wise look in their eves caught his atten- 
tion. No doubt they were dreadful fools, 
if the truth could be known, but the sug- 
gestion of cultured sagacity in their gaze 
was extraordinary. He looked back again 
at his grandfather, and tried to say to 
himself that he was a great noble, the 
head of an ancient and proud line, and the 
actual father of Azs father—but the effort 
failed to spur his fancy. He turned to 
Lord Julius and lifted his brows in 
wearied interrogation. 

‘«Move round in front of him,’’ coun- 
seled the other. ‘Get yourself in the 
range of his eyes.”’ 

Christian obeyed, and, flushing a little 
with self-consciousness, strove to inter- 
cept the aged man’s gaze. There was no 
change upon the ashen face under the 
hood to tell him whether he had stc- 
ceeded or not. The impulse to grimace, 
to wave his arms about, to compel atten- 
tion by any wild and violent device, 
forced him to smile in the midst of his 
perplexed constraint. He stared fora 
few moments longer at the gaunt im- 
movable figure—then shrugged his shoul- 
ders and, stepping over a dog or two, 
made bold to rejoin Lord Julius. 

‘I do not see that it is of any use,’’ he 
said, with annoyance. ‘If you wish to 
go, I am quite ready.”’ 

Lord Julius lifted his brows in turn, and 
looked at his grand-nephew with curi- 
osity. ‘‘I said nothing about going, that 
I recall,’’ he began, with an effect of re- 
proof in his tone. But then he seemed to 
think better of it, and gave an abrupt 
little laugh. «It isn’t very invigorating, 
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I’m bound to admit,’’ he confessed, cheer- 
fully enough. « Wait a moment, and I’ll 
stir him up a bit.”’ 

He bent forward again, with his head 
at the edge of the hood, and shouted into 
it: «If you want to see Ambrose’s boy, 
here he is! If you don’t want to see him, 
say so, and waste no more of our time !"’ 

To Christian’s surprise, the duke took 
instant cognizance of this remark. His 
large face brightened, or at least altered 
its aspect, into something like animation ; 
his eyes emerged from their cover of leth- 
argy and looked alive. 

‘«My back is very bad to-day,’’ he re- 
marked, in a voice which, though it bore 
the querulous note of the invalid, was un- 
expectedly robust in volume. ‘And I 
cannot make out whether the numbness 
is passing down below my knee or not.’’ 

Lord Julius nodded, as if confirming to 
himself some previous suspicion. «I 
thought as much,’’ he commented in an 
aside to the young man. ‘It’s merely 
his endearing little way. Have patience, 
and we’ll draw the badger yet.’’ 

He bawled once more into the hood, 
with an added peremptoriness of tone: 
‘I explained it all to you, hours ago, and 
I’m sure you understand it perfectly. 
Christian naturally wished to pay his 
respects to you, but if your back is too 
bad, why, there’s no more to be said—and 
we'll be off. Good-bye to you!’’ 

‘«‘Did I know his mother? Who was 
his mother? I have no recollection of 
her.’’ Theduke spoke peevishly, twitch- 
ing his sunken lips in what was plainly 
an effort to pout them. Christian noted 
with curiosity that as he surrendered him- 
self to such mental exertion as the talk 
denianded, the aged man’s face grew dis- 
agreeably senile in effect. An infinity of 
gossamer-like wrinkles showed them- 
selves now, covering the entire counte- 
nance in a minute network. 

‘©No, you didn’t know his mother!”’ 
replied Lord Julius, with significant curt- 
ness. ‘It is more to the point that you 
should know /zm, since he is to be your 
successor. Look at him—and say some- 
thing to him!”’ 

The duke managed to testify on his 
stiffened lineaments the reluctance with 
which he did what he was told, but he 
shifted his eyes in a sidelong fashion to 
take a brief survey of the young man. 
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««Cressage could have given you five 
stone ten,’’ he said to him, brusquely, 
and turned his eyes away. 

Christian cast a look of bewildered in- 
quiry up at Lord Julius, but encountered 
only a smile of contemptuous amuse- 
ment. Hesummoned the courage to de- 
clare, in a voice which he hoped was 
loud enough: ‘‘I am glad to hear, sir, 
that this is one of your good days. I 
hope you will have many more of them !”’ 

Of this assurance His Grace seemingly 
took no note. After a short pause he be- 
gan speaking again. ‘‘ There's a dog up 
here,’’ he said, with the gravity befitting 
a subject to which he had given much 
thought, «‘that I’m sure falls asleep, and 
yelps in her dreams, and disturbs me 
most damnably, and I believe it’s that 
old bitch Peggy, and when I mention it 
the fellows swear that she’s been taken 
away, but I suspect that she hasn’t.”’ 

«We will look to it,’ put in Lord 
Julius perfunctorily. He added, upon an 
afterthought, «‘ Did the guns annoy you, 
this forenoon ?”’ 

The duke’s thoughts were upon some- 
thing else. He turned his eyes again, 
and apparently spoketo Christian. «A 
good hearty cut across the face with a 
whip,”’ he said, with kindling energy, “is 
what'd teach swine like Griffiths their 
place—and then let ’'em summons you 
and be damned. A farmer who puts up 
barbed-wire—no gentleman would listen 
to his evidence for a minute. Treat them 
like the vermin they are—and they’ll 
understand that. Cressage had the proper 
trick with them—a kick in the stomach 
first and reasons afterward. That’s the 
only way this country can be hunted. 
When I got to riding over eighteen stone, 
and couldn’t take anything, that ruffian 
Griffiths screwed up his gates and sent 
me round the turnpike like a damned 
peddler, and Ambrose—it was Ambrose, 
wasn’t it?—or am I thinking of Cres- 
sage? But they weren’t together—here, 
Julius! It was you who were speaking of 
Ambrose! What about him? By God, 
I wish he had my back !”’ 

Lord Julius, with the smile in his beard 
hardening toward scorn, took Christian 
by the arm. «I think you’ve had enough 
grandfather to go on with,’’ he said, quiet- 
ly. «*Never mind making your adieux. 
They would be quite wasted on him.”’ 
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Without further words, they turned and 
moved away through the dogs to the win- 
dow, and so into the house. The doctor, 
still at his book, rose once more upon 
their approach, and this time Lord Julius 
halted to speak with him. 

‘‘His Grace seems to ramble in his 
mind a good deal more than he did before 
luncheon. Do you see a change in this 
respect—say week by week ?”’ 

‘‘It is not observable in gradations, 
Lord Julius,’’ answered the physician, a 
stout, sandy young man, who assumed 
his air of deference with considerable 
awkwardnes. ; ‘‘ sometimes he recovers a 
very decided lucidity after what had 
seemed to be a prolonged lapse in the 
other directior. But on the whole I 
should say there was a perceptible—well, 
loss of faculty. He knows the dogs, how- 
ever, quite as well as ever—distinguishes 
them apparently by touch, remembers all 
their names, and recalls anecdotes about 
them and, very often, about their mothers 
too. Fletcher tells me His Grace hasn't 
once miscalled a hound."’ 

‘* They make an abominable atmosphere 
up here,’’ commented the other. 

The doctor smiled lugubriously. «I 
can't deny that, Lord Julius,’’ he replied, 
«* but all the same they are the most im- 
portant part of the treatment. If we took 
them away, His Grace would die within 
the week.”’ 

‘Unhappy dogs !’’ mused Lord Julius, 
partly to himself, and walked on. It was 
not until they were half-way down the 
big staircase that Christian felt impelled 
to speak. 

‘‘T should much like to know,’’ he be- 
gan, with diffident eagerness—‘: you have 
already sroken soplainly about my grand- 
father—the question will not seem rude to 
him, I hope—but when he was well, be- 
fore the paralysis, was he in any respect 
like what he is now?”’ 

‘‘T should say,’’ answered Lord Julius, 
in a reflective way, ‘‘ that he is at present 
rather less objectionable than formerly. 
One can make the excuse of illness for 
him now—and that covers a multitude of 
sins. But when he was in health—and 
he had the superb—what shall I say— 
riotous health of a whale—he was very 
hard to bear. You have seen him and 
you have observed his mental and moral 
elevation. He remembers his dogs more 
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distinctly than he does his children. In 
the Almanach de Gotha he is classed 
among princes, but what he dwells upon 
most fondly among his public duties is 
the kicking of tenant-farmers in .the 
stomach when they try to save their 
crops from being ruined by the hunt. I 
may tell you, I was in two minds about 
taking you to him at all, and now I think 
I regret having done so.”’ 

‘« No-o,”’ said Christian, thoughtfully. 
«‘It is better as itis. I am glad to have 
seen him, and to have you tell me about 
him, frankly, as you have done. It all 
helps me to understand the position—and 
it seems that there is a great deal that 
needs to be understood. I can see already 
that there is strange blood in the Torrs.”’ 
He paused on the bottom step as he 
spoke, and turned to his companion with 
a wistful smile. «* There is an even bolder 
question I should like to ask—how does 
it happen that you are so different ? How 
do you account for yourself ?”’ 

Lord Julius laughed. «Oh, that is a long 
story,’’ he said, «but I can put it into 
a word for you. I was made by my wife. 
I married a woman so noble and clever 
and wise and strong that I couldn’t help 
becoming a decent sort of fellow, in spite 
of myself. But I am going to talk to you 
about all that, later on. It is better worth 
talking about than anything else under 
the sun. Oh—Barlow, please!”’ 

The old butler had passed from one door 
to another in the hall, and turned now as 
he was called, with a hand behind him 
upon the knob. Lord Julius, approach- 
ing, exchanged some words with him 
upon the subject of his afternoon’s plans. 

Christian, watching this venerable ser- 
vant with curiosity, as a type novel to his 
experience, discovered suddenly that his 
scrutiny was being returned. Barlow, 
while listening attentively and with dec- 
orously slow nods of comprehension to 
what was being said to him, had his eyes 
fixed aslant, beyond his interlocutor’s 
shoulder, upon the young stranger. Chris- 
tian encountered this gaze, and saw it 
waver and flutter aside, as from force of 
polite habit, and then creep back again. 
This happened more than once, and Chris- 
tian began to feel that it had some mean- 
ing. He observed that the butler inclined 
his head at last and whispered something 
—his pale, wan old face showed it to be 
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an inquiry —into the other’s ear. The 
action explained itself so perfectly that 
Christian was in no way surprised to see 
Lord Julius turn smilingly, and nod 
toward himself. 

‘« Yes, he is Ambrose’s son,’’ he said. 
‘« He has come to take his place. I know 
you for one won't be sorry—eh, Bar- 
low?’’ 

It was clear to the young man’s per- 
ceptions that Lord Julius spoke as to one 
who was a friend as well as a servant. 
The note of patriarchal kindness in the 
tone appealed gratefully to him, and the 
affectionate mention of his father’s name 
was sweet in his ears. A strange thrill 
of emotion, a kind of aimless yet profound 
yearning, possessed him as he moved for- 
ward. On the instant he realized that 
this was how he had expected to feel in 
the presence of his grandfather. The fact 
that the tenderness within him was ap- 
pealed to instead by this gentle, sad- 
eyed old family dependant seemed to 
him to have something beautiful and 


very touching in it. Tears came into 
his eyes. 

‘*You remember my father, then,’’ he 
said, and the breaking of his voice carried 
him into the heart of this sudden new 
mood of self-abandonment. ‘You would 
have known him as a little child—yes ?— 
and you—you—”’ he paused, to dash away 
the tears with his hand, and strive to re- 
gain some control over his facial muscles— 
‘‘you will have in your memory the good 
things about him—the boyish, pleasant 
things—and you loved him for them, did 
you not?” 

Old Barlow, trembling greatly, and with 
a faint flush upon his white cheeks, stared 
confusedly at the young man as he ad- 
vanced. ‘I held him on his first pony, 
sir,’’ he stammered forth, and then shook 
his head in token that he could utter no 
more. His glistening eyes said the rest. 

Christian flung his arms round the sur- 
prised old man’s neck, and kissed him on 
both cheeks, and then, with head bowed 
upon his shoulder, sobbed aloud. 


(To be continued.) 





TO A PRETTY GIRL. 


By I. ZANGWILL 


SILLY girl! 


Yet morning lies 


In the candor of your eyes 
And you turn your creamy neck 
Which the stray curl-shadows fleck 
Far more wisely than you guess 
Spite your not unconscious dress. 
In the curving of your lips 
Sage’s cunning finds eclipse, 

For the gleam of laughing teeth 

Is the force that works beneath, 
And the warmth of your white hand 
Needs a God to understand. 

Yea, the stars are not so high 

As your body’s mystery 

And the sea is not so deep 

As the soul in you asleep. 
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By RICHARD HARDING DAVISs. 


HE mass-meeting in the Madison 
Square Garden which was to help set 
Cuba free was finished, and the people were 
pushing their way out of the overheated 
building into the snow and sleet of the 
streets. They had been greatly stirred 
and the spell of the last speaker still hung 
so heavily upon them that as they pressed 
down the long corridor they were yet 
speaking loudly in his praise. 

In the crush, and moving eagerly to 
wherever a voice was raised above the 
rest, a young man pushed his way from 
group to group, straining forward and 
listening openly, as though he tried to 
judge the effect of the meeting by the 
verdict of those about him. 

But the words he overheard seemed to 
clash with what he wished them to be, 
and the eager look on his face changed to 
one of doubt and of grave disappoint- 
ment. When he had reached the side- 
walk he stopped and stood looking back 
alternately into the lighted hall and at 
the hurrying crowds which were dispers- 
ing rapidly. He made a movement as 
though he would recall them, as though 
he felt they were still unconvinced, as 
though there was much still left unsaid. 

A fat stranger halted at his elbow to 
light his cigar, and glancing up nodded 
his head approvingly. 

‘‘Fine speaker, Senator Stanton, ain't 
he?”’ he said. 

The young man answered eagerly. 
‘“Yes,’’ he assented, «he is a great ora- 
tor, but how could he help but speak well 
with such a subject ?”’ 

«Oh, you ought to have heard him 
last November at Tammany Hall,"’ the 
fat stranger answered. +: He wasn’t quite 
up to himself to-night. He wasn't so 
interested. Those Cubans are foreign- 
ers, you see, but you ought to heard him 
last St. Patrick's day on Home Rule for 
Ireland. ‘Then he was talking! That 
speech made him a United States senator, 
I guess. I don’t just see how he expects 
to win out on this Cuba game. Them 
Cubans ain't got no votes.”’ 

The young man opened his eyes in 
some bewilderment. 


‘‘He speaks for the good of Cuba, for 
the sake of humanity,’’ he ventured. 

‘‘What?"’ inquired the fat stranger. 
‘Oh, yes, of course. Well, I must be 
getting on. Good-night, sir.’’ 

The Stranger moved on his way, but the 
young man still lingered uncertainly in 
the snow-swept corridor shivering vio- 
lently with the cold and stamping his 
feet for greater comfort. His face was 
burned to a deep red, which seemed to 
have come from some long exposure to a 
tropical sun but which held no sign of 
health, for his cheeks were hollow and 
his eyes were lighted with the fire of fever. 

From time to time he was shaken by 
violent bursts of coughing which caused 
him to reach toward one of the pillars for 
support, while he pressed his other hand 
closely to his breast. 

As the last of the lights went out in 
the Garden, the speaker of the evening 
and three of his friends came laughing 
and talking down the long corridor. Sen- 
ator Stanton was a conspicuous figure at 
any time, and even in those places where 
his portraits had not penetrated and so 
made his features familiar he was recog- 
nized at once as a personage. Some- 
thing in his erect carriage and an unusual 
grace of movement, and the power and 
success in his face, made men turn to 
look at him. He had been told that he 
resembled the portraits of Henry Clay in 
early life, and he had never quite forgot- 
ten the fact. 

The senator was wrapping the collar of 
his fur coat around his throat and puffing 
contentedly at a fresh cigar, and as he 
passed, the night watchman and the 
ushers bowed to the great man and stood 
looking after him with the half-humor- 
ous, half-envious deference that the 
American voter pays to the successful 
politician. At the sidewalk, the police- 
men hurried to open the door of his car- 
riage and in their eagerness made a dou- 
ble line through which he passed nodding 
to them gravely. The young man who 
had stood so long in waiting pushed his 
way through the line to his side. 

‘« Senator Stanton,’’ he began timidly, 
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‘might I speak to youa moment? My 
name is Arkwright, I am just back from 
Cuba, and I want to thank you for your 
speech. I am an American, and I thank 
God I am since you are too, sir. No one 
has said anything since the war began 
that compares with what you said to- 
night. You put it nobly, and I know, 
for I’ve been there for three years, only I 
can’t make other people understand it, 
and I am thankful that some one can. 
You'll forgive my stopping you, sir, but I 
wanted to thank you. I feel it very 
much.”’ 

Senator Stanton’s friends had already 
seated themselves in his carriage and 
wee looking out of the door and smiling 
with rifock patience. But the senator 
made no move to follow them. Though 
they were his admirers they were some- 
times skeptical, and he was not sorry 
that they should hear this uninvited trib- 
ute. So he made a pretense of button- 
ing his long coat about him, and nod- 
ded encouragingly to Arkwright to 
continue. 

‘‘I’m glad you liked it, sir,’’ he said 
with the pleasant, gracious smile that 
had won him a friend wherever it had won 
him a vote. 

‘‘It is very Satisfactory to know from 
one who is well informed on the subject 
that what I have said is correct. The 
situation there is truly terrible. You have 
just returned, vou say? Where were 
you, in Havana?”’ 

‘‘No, in the other provinces, sir, 
Arkwright answered. ‘I have been all 
over the island, I am a civil engineer. 
The truth has not been half told about 
Cuba, I assure you, sir. It is massacre 
there, not war. It is partly so through 
ignorance, but nevertheless it is massacre. 
And what makes it worse is, that it is the 
massacre of the innocents. That is what 
I liked best of what you said in that 
great speech, the part about the women 
and children.”’ 

He reached out his hands detainingly, 
and then drew back as though in apology 
for having already kept the great man so 
long waiting in the cold. «I wish I 
could tell you some of the terrible things 
I have seen,’’ he began again, eagerly, 
as Stanton made no movement to de- 
part. «‘ They are much worse than those 
you instanced to-night, and you could 
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make so much better use of them than 
anyone else. I have seen starving wom- 
en nursing dead babies, and sometimes 
starving babies sucking their dead moth- 
er’s breasts ; I have seen men cut down 
in the open roads and while digging in 
the fields—and two hundred women im- 
prisoned in one room eaten with small- 
pox and without food—and huts burned 
while the people in them slept ‘al 

The young man had been speaking im- 
petuously, but he stopped as suddenly, 
for the senator was not listening to him. 
He had lowered his eyes and was looking 
with a glance of mingled fascination and 
disgust at Arkwright’s hands. In his 
earnestness the young man_ stretched 
them out, and as they showed behind the 
line of his ragged sleeves the others 
could see, even in the blurred light and 
falling snow, that the wrists of each hand 
were gashed and cut in dark-brown lines 
like the skin of a mulatto, and in places 
were a raw red, where the fresh skin had 
but just closed over. The young man 
paused and stood shivering, still holding 
his hands out rigidly before him. 

The senator raised his eyes slowly and 
drew away. 

‘¢ What is that?’’ he said in a low voice, 
pointing with a gloved finger at the black 
lines on the wrists. 

A sergeant in the group of policemen 
who had closed around the speakers 
answered him promptly from his profound 
fund of professional knowledge. 

‘«That’s handcuffs, senator,’’ he said 
importantly, and glanced at Stanton as 
though to signify that at a word from him 
he would take this suspicious character 
into custody. The young man pulled 
the frayed cuffs of his shirt over his 
wrists and tucked his hands, which the 
cold had frozen into an ashy blue, under 
his armpits to warm them. 

‘No, they don’t use handcuffs in the 
field,’’ he said in the same low, eager 
tone; ‘‘ they use ropes and leather thongs ; 
they fastened me behind a horse and 
when he stumbled going down the trail 
it jerked me forward and the cords would 
tighten and tear the flesh. But they have 
had a long time to heal now. I have 
been eight months in prison.”’ 

The young men at the carriage window 
had ceased smiling and were listening in- 
tently. One of them stepped out and 
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stood beside the carriage door looking 
down at the shivering figure before him 
with a close and curious scrutiny. 

‘‘ ight months in prison!’’ echoed the 
police sergeant with a note of triumph; 
‘‘ what did I tell you?”’ 

‘‘ Hold your tongue!”’ said the young 
iman at the carriage door. There was si- 
lence for a moment, while the men looked 
at the senator, as though waiting for him 
to speak. 

‘« Where were you in prison, Mr. Ark- 
wright ?’’ he asked. 

‘« First in the calaboose at Santa Clara 
for two months, and then in Cabaiias. 
The Cubans who were taken when I was, 
were shot by the fusillade on different 
days during this last month. Two of them, 
the Ezetas, were father and son, and the 
Volunteer band played all the time the 
execution was going on, so that the other 
prisoners might not hear them cry ‘ Cuba 
Libre’ when the order came to fire. But 
we heard them."’ 

The senator shivered slightly and 
pulled his fur collar up farther around 
his face. ‘I'd like to talk with you,”’’ 
he said, «if you have nothing to do to- 
morrow. I'd like to go into this thing 
thoroughly. Congress must be made to 
take some action.”’ 

The young man clasped his hands 
eagerly. ‘Ah, Mr. Stanton, if you 
would,’’ he cried, «if you would only 
give me an hour! I could tell you so 
much that you could use. And you can 
believe what I say, sir—it is not necessary 
to lie—God knows the truthis bad enough. 
I can give you names and dates for every- 
thing I say. Or I can do better than that, 
sir. I can take you there yourself—in 
three months I can show you all you 
need to see, without danger to you in 
any way. And they would not know me, 
now that I have grown a beard, and I am 
a skeleton to what I was. I can speak 
the language well, and I know just what 
you should see, and then you could come 
back as one speaking with authority and 
not have to say, ‘I have read,’ or ‘ have 
been told,’ but you can say, ‘ These are the 
things I have seen ’—and you could free 
Cuba.”’ 

The senator coughed and put the ques- 
tion aside for the moment with a wave of 
the hand that held his cigar. ‘ We will 
talk of that to-morrow also. Come to 


lunch with me at one. My apartments 
are in the Berkeley on Fifth Avenue. But 
aren’t you afraid to go back there?”’ he 
asked curiously. «I should think you'd 
had enough of it. And you've got a 
touch of fever, haven’t you ?’’ He leaned 
forward and peered into the other’s eyes. 

‘«It is only the prison fever,’’ the young 
man answered ; ‘food and this cold will 
drive that out of me. And I must go 
back. There is so much to do there,’’ he 
added. «Ah, if I could tell them, as you 
can tell them, what I feel here.’’ He 
struck his chest sharply with his hand, 
and on the instant fell into a fit of cough- 
ing so violent that the young man at the 
carriage door caught him around the 
waist, and one of the policemen supported 
him from the other side. 

‘* You need a doctor,’’ said the senator 
kindly. ‘I'll ask mine to have a look at 
you. Don’t forget then, at one o’clock 
to-morrow. We will go into this thing 
thoroughly.’’ He shook Arkwright 
warmly by the hand and stooping stepped 
into the carriage. The young man who 
had stood at the door followed him and 
crowded back luxuriously against the 
cushions. The footman swung himself 
up beside the driver, and said «* Uptown 
Delmonico’s,”’ as he wrapped the fur rug 
around his legs, and with a salute from 
the policemen and a scraping of hoofs on 
the slippery asphalt the great man was 
gone. 

‘« That poor fellow needs a doctor,’’ he 
said as the carriage rolled up the avenue, 
‘¢and he needs an overcoat, and he needs 
food. He needs about almost everything, 
by the looks of him.’’ 

But the voice of the young man in the 
corner of the carriage objected drowsily— 

««On the contrary,’’ he said, ‘ it seemed 
to me that he had the one thing needful.”’ 

By one o'clock of the day following, 
Senator Stanton, having read the re- 
ports of his speech in the morning 
papers, punctuated with «‘ Cheers,”’ 
‘‘Tremendous enthusiasm’’ and more 
‘««Cheers,’’ was still in a willing frame of 
mind toward Cuba, and her self-appointed 
envoy, young Mr. Arkwright. 

Over night he had had doubts but that 
the young man's enthusiasm would bore 
him on the morrow, but Mr. Arkwright 
when he appeared developed, on the con- 
trary, a practical turn of mind which 
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rendered his suggestions both flattering 
and feasible. He was still terribly in 
earnest, but he was clever enough or se- 
rious enough to see that the motives 
which appealed to him might not have 
sufficient force to move a successful states- 
man into action. So he placed before the 
senator only those arguments and reasons 
which he guessed were the best adapted 
to secure his interest and his help. His 
proposal as he set it forth was simplicity 
itself. 

‘« Here is a map of the island,’’ he said; 
‘con it I have marked the places you can 
visit in safety, and where you will meet 
the people you ought to see. If you leave 
New York at midnight you can reach 
Tampa on the second day. From Tampa 
we cross in another day to Havana. There 
you can visit the Americans imprisoned 
in Morro and Cabafias, and in the streets 
you can see the starving pacificos. From 
Havana I shall take you by rail to Jucaro, 
Matanzas, Santa Clara and Cienfuegos. 
You will not be able to see the insurgents 
in the field—it is not necessary that you 
should—but you can visit one of the sugar 
plantations and some of the insurgent 
chiefs will run the forts by night and 
come in to talk with you. I will show 
you burning fields and houses, and starv- 
ing men and women by the thousands, 
and men and women dying of fevers. 
You can see Cuban prisoners shot by a 
firing squad and you can note how these 
rebels meet death. You can see all this 
in three weeks and be back in New York 
in a month, as anyone can see it who 
wishes to learn the truth. Why, English 
members of Parliament go all the way to 
India and British Columbia to inform 
themselves about those. countries, they 
travel thousands of miles, but only one 
member of either of our houses of Con- 
gress has taken the trouble to cross these 
eighty miles of water,that lie between us 
and Cuba. You can either go quietly and 
incognito, as it were, or you can advertise 
the fact of your going, which would be 
better. And from the moment you start 
the interest in your visit will grow and 
increase until there will be no topic dis- 
cussed in any of our papers except your- 
self, and what you are doing and what 
you mean to do. 

‘By the time you return the people 
will be waiting ready and eager to hear 
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whatever you may have to say. Your 
word will be the last word for them. It 
is not as though you were some dema- 
gogue seeking notoriety, or a hotel piazza 
correspondent at Key West or Jackson- 
ville. You are the only statesman we 
have, the only orator Americans will lis- 
ten to, and I tell you that when you come 
before them and bring home to them as 
only you can the horrors of this war, you 
will be the only man in this country. 
You will be the Patrick Henry of Cuba; 
you can go down to history as the man 
who added the most beautiful island in 
the seas to the territory of the United 
States, who saved thousands of innocent 
children and women, and who dared to do 
what no other politician has dared to do— 
to go and see for himself and to come 
back and speak the truth. It only means 
a month out of your life, a month’s trou- 
ble and discomfort, but with no risk. 
What is a month out of a lifetime, when 
that month means immortality to you and 
life to thousands ? In a month you would 
make a half dozen after-dinner speeches 
and cause your friends to laugh and ap- 
plaud. Why not wring their hearts in- 
stead, and hold this thing up before them 
as it is, and shake it in their faces? Show 
it to them in all its horror—bleeding, dis- 
eased and naked, an offense to our hu- 
manity, and to our prated love of liberty, 
and to our God.’’ 

The young man threw himself eagerly 
forward and beat the map with his open 
palm. But the senator sat apparently un- 
moved gazing thoughtfi lly into the open 
fire, and shook his head. 

The young gentleman who the night 
before had left the carriage and stood at 
Arkwright’s side, had entered the room 
while the luncheon was in progress, and 
was listening intently. He had invited 
himself to some fresh coffee, and had then 
relapsed into a polite silence, following 
what the others said with an amused and 
interested countenance. Stanton had in- 
troduced him as Mr. Livingstone, and ap- 
peared to take it for granted that Ark- 
wright would know who he was. He 
seemed to regard him with a certain def- 
erence which Arkwright judged was due 
to some assured position the young man 
held, either of social or of political value. 

«I do not know,”’ said Stanton with 
consideration, ‘that I am prepared to ad- 
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vocate the annexation of the island. It 
is a serious problem.”’ 

‘‘I am not urging that,’’ Arkwright in- 
terrupted anxiously; ‘‘ the Cubans them- 
selves do not agree to that, and in any 
event it is an afterthought. The thing to 
do now is to prevent further bloodshed. 
If you see a man beating a boy to death, 
you first save the boy’s life and decide 
afterward where he is to goto school. If 
there were anyone else, senator,’’ Ark- 
wright continued earnestly, ‘I would 
not trouble you. But we all know what 
your position is in this country. You are 
independent and fearless, and men of 
both parties listen to you. Surely, God 
has given you this great gift of oratory, 
if you will forgive my speaking so, to 
use only in a great cause. A grand or- 
gan in a cathedral is placed there to lift 
men’s thoughts to high resolves and pur- 
poses, not to make people dance. A street 
organ can dothat. Now here is a cause 
worthy of your great talents, worthy of 
a Daniel Webster, of a Henry Clay.”’ 

The senator frowned at the fire and 
shook his head doubtfully. 

‘If they knew what I was down there 
for,’’ he asked, ‘‘ wouldn’t they put me 
in prison too?” 

Arkwright laughed incredulously. 

‘» Certainly not,’’ he said ; «« you would 
go there as a private citizen, as a tourist 
to look on and observe. Spain is not 
seeking complications of that sort. She 
has troubles enough without imprisoning 
United States senators.”’ 

«Yes; but these fevers now,’’ persisted 
Stanton, ‘‘they’re no respecter of per- 
sons, Iimagine. A United States sena- 
tor is not above smallpox or cholera.’’ 

Arkwright shook his head impatiently 
and sighed. 

‘It is difficult to make it clear to one 
who has not been there,’’ he said. «‘ These 
people and soldiers are dying of fever be- 
cause they are forced to live like pigs, 
and they are already sick with starvation. 
A healthy man like yourself would be in 
no more danger than you would be in 
walking through the wards of a New 
York hospital.’’ 

Senator Stanton turned in his arm- 
chair, and held up his hand impressively. 

“If I were to tell them the things you 
have told me,’’ he said warningly, «if I 
were to say I have seen such things— 


American property in flames, American 
interests ruined, and that five times as 
many women and children have died of 
fever and starvation in three months in 
Cuba as the sultan has massacred in Ar- 
menia in three years—it would mean war 
with Spain."’ 

‘‘ Well?’’ said Arkwright. 

Stanton shrugged his shoulders and 
sank back again in his chair. 

«Tt would either mean war,’’ Ark- 
wright went on, ‘‘or it would mean the 
sending of the Red Cross army to Cuba. 
It went to Constantinople, five thousand 
miles away, to help the Armenian Chris- 
tians—why has it waited three years to go 
eighty miles to feed and clothe the Cuban 
women and children? It is like sending 
help toa hungry peasant in Russia while 
a man dies on your own doorstep.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the senator, rising, «I 
will let you know to-morrow. If it is 
the right thing to do, and if I can do it, 
of course it must be done. We start 
from Tampa, you say? I know the presi- 
dents of all of those roads and they’ll 
probably give me a privatecar for the trip 
down. Shall we take any newspaper man 
with us, or shall I wait until I get back 
to be interviewed ? What do you think ?”’ 

‘¢T would wait until my return,’’ Ark- 
wright answered, his eyes glowing with 
the hope the senator's words had inspired, 
‘cand then speak to a mass-meeting here 
and in Boston and in Chicago. Three 
speeches will be enough. Before you 
have finished your last one the American 
warships will be in the harbor of Ha- 
vana.”’ r 

‘‘Ah, youth, youth !’’ said the senator, 
smiling gravely, ‘it is no light responsi- 
bility to urge a country into war.”’ 

“It is no light responsibility,’’ Ark- 
wright answered, «‘ to know you have the 
chance to save the lives of thousands of 
little children and helpless women and to 
let the chance pass.”’ 

«Quite so, that is quite true,’’ said the 
senator. ‘‘ Well, good-morning. I shall 
let you know to morrow.”’ 

Young Livingstone went down in the 
elevator with Arkwright, and when they 
had reached the sidewalk stood regarding 
him fora moment in silence. 

‘«* You mustn’t count too much on Stan- 
ton, you know,”’ he said kindly ; ‘he has 
a way of disappointing people.”’ 
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‘«‘Ah, he can never disappoint me,”’ 
Arkwright answered confidently, «no 
« matter how much I expected. Besides, I 
have already heard him speak.”’ 

‘I don’t mean that, I don’t mean he is 
disappointing asa speaker. Stanton is a. 
great orator, I think. Most of those 
Southerners are, and he’s the only real 
orator I ever heard. But what I mean is, 
that he doesn’t gointothings impulsively ; 
he first considers himself, and then he 
considers every other side of the question 
before he commits himself to it. Before 
he launches out on a popular wave he 
tries to find out where it is going to land 
him. He likes the sort of popular wave 
that carries him along with it where 
everyone can see him; he doesn’t fancy 
being hurled up on the beach with his 
mouth full of sand.”’ 

‘You are saying that he is selfish, self- 
seeking?’’ Arkwright demanded witha 
challenge in his voice. ‘I thought you 
were his friend.”’ 

‘Yes, he is selfish, and yes, I am his 
friend,’’ the young man answered, smiling ; 
‘at least, he seems willing to be mine. I 
am saying nothing against him that I 
have not said to him. If you'll come back 
with me up the elevator I'll tell him he’s 
a self-seeker and selfish, and with no 
thought above hisowninterests. Hewon’t 
mind. He'd say I cannot comprehend his 
motives. Why, you've only to look at his 
record. When the Venezuelan message 
came out he attacked the President and 
declared he was trying to make political 
capital and to drag us into war, and that 
what we wanted was arbitration; but 
when the President brought out the Arbi- 
tration Treaty he attacked that too in the 
Senate and destroyed it. Why? Not be- 
cause he had convictions, but because the 
President had refused a fourth-rate post 
office to a constituent of his in the South. 
He has been a free silver man for the last 
ten years, he comes from a free silver state, 
and the members of the legislature that 
elected him were all for silver, but this last 
election his Wall Street friends got hold 
of him and worked on his feelings, and he 
repudiated his party and his state and 
his constituents and came out for gold.”’ 

‘Well, but surely,’’ Arkwright ob- 
jected, «‘ that took courage? To own that 
for ten years you had been wrong, and to 
come out for the right at last.’’ 
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Livingstone stared and shrugged his 
shoulders. «It’s all a question of mo- 
tives,’’ he said indifferently. «I don’t 
want to shatter your idol, I only want to 
save you from counting too much on 
him."’ 

Senator Stanton was not at home when 
Arkwright called on the morrow, and the 
day following he was busy and could give 
him only a brief interview. There were 
previous engagements and other difficul- 
ties in the way of his going which he had 
not foreseen, he said, and he feared he 
should have to postpone his visit to Cuba 
indefinitely. He asked if Mr. Arkwright 
would be so kind as to call again within 
a week ; he would then be better able to 
give him a definite answer. . 

Arkwright left the apartment with a 
sensation of such keen disappointment 
that it turned him ill and dizzy. He felt 
that the great purpose of his life was be- 
ing played with and put aside. But he had 
not selfish resentment on his own account; 
he was only the more determined to per- 
severe. He considered new arguments 
and framed new appeals ; and one moment 
blamed himself bitterly for having fool- 
ishly discouraged the statesman by too 
vivid pictures of the horrors he might en- 
counter, and the next, questioned if he 
had not been too practical and so failed 
because he had not made the terrible need 
of immediate help his sole argument. 
Every hour wasted in delay meant, as he 
knew, the sacrifice of many lives, and 
there were other, more sordid and more 
practical, reasons for speedy action. For 
his supply of money was running low and 
there was now barely enough remaining 
to carry him through the month of travel 
he had planned to take at Stanton’s side. 
What would happen to him when that 
momentous trip was over, was of no con- 
sequence. He would have done the work 
as far as his small share in it lay, he 
would have set in motion a great power 
that was to move Congress and the people 
of the United States to action. If he 
could but do that, what became of him 
counted for nothing. 

But at the end of the week his fears and 
misgivings were scattered gloriously and 
a single line from the senator set his heart 
leaping and brought him to his knees in 
gratitude and thanksgiving. On return- 
ing one afternoon to the mean lodging 
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into which he had moved to save his 
money, he found a telegram from Stanton 
and he tore it open trembling between 
hope and fear. 

‘‘Have arranged to leave for Tampa 
with you Monday, at midnight,’ it read.e 
‘Call for me at ten o’clock same even- 
ing. Stanton.’’ 

Arkwright read the message three 
times. There was a heavy, suffocating 
pressure at his heart as though it had 
ceased beating. He sank back limply 
upon the edge of his bed and clutching 
the piece of paper in his two hands spoke 
the words aloud triumphantly as though 
to assure himself that they were true. 
Then a flood of unspeakable relief, of 
happiness and gratitude, swept over him, 
and he turned and slipped to the floor, 
burying his face in the pillow, and wept 
out his thanks upon his knees. 

A man so deeply immersed in public 
affairs as was Stanton and with such a 
multiplicity of personal interests, could 
not prepare to absent himself for a month 
without his intention becoming known, 
and on the day when he was to start for 
Tampa the morning papers proclaimed 
the fact that he was about to visit Cuba. 
They gave to his mission all the impor- 
tance and display that Arkwright had 
foretold. Some of the papers stated that 
he was going as a special commissioner 
of the President to study and report ; 
others that he was acting in behalf of the 
Cuban legation in Washington and had 
plenipotentiary powers. Opposition or- 
gans suggested that he was acting in the 
interests of the sugar trust, and his own 
particular organ declared that he was go- 
ing to free Cuba at the risk of his own 
freedom, safety and even life. 

The Spanish minister in Washington 
sent a cable for publication to Madrid 
stating that a distinguished American 
statesman was about to visit Cuba, to in- 
vestigate, and later, to deny the truth of 
the disgraceful libels published concern- 
ing the Spanish officials on the island by 
the papers of the United States. At the 
same time he cabled in cipher to the cap- 
tain-general in Havana to see that the 
distinguished statesman was closely spied 
upon from the moment of his arrival until 
his departure, and to placeon the “sus- 
pect ’’ list all Americans and Cubans who 
ventured to give him any information. 
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Later in the day the afternoon papers 
enlarged on the importance of the visit 
and on the good that would surely come 
of it. They told that Senator Stanton had 
refused to be interviewed or to disclose 
the object of his journey. But it was 
enough, they said, that some one in au- 
thority was at last to seek out the truth 
and that no one would be listened to with 
greater respect than would the Southern 
senator. On this all the editorial writers 
were agreed. The day passed drearily for 
Arkwright. Early in the morning he 
packed his valise and paid his landlord 
and for the remainder of the day walked 
the streets or sat in the hotel corridor 
waiting impatiently for each fresh edition 
of the papers. In them he read the signs 
of the great upheaval of popular feeling 
that was to restore peace and health and 
plenty to the island for which he had 
given his last three years of energy and 
life. 

He was trembling with excitement, as 
well as with the cold, when at ten o'clock 
precisely he stood at Senator Stanton’s 
door. He had forgotten to eat his dinner, 
and the warmth of the dimly lit hall and 
the odor of rich food which was wafted 
from an inner room touched his senses — 
with tantalizing comfort. 

‘* The senator says you are to come this 
way, sir,’’ the servant directed. He took 
Arkwright’s valise from his hand and 
parted the heavy curtains that hid the 
dining-room, and Arkwright stepped in 
between them and then stopped in some 
embarrassment. He found himself in the 
presence of a number of gentlemen seated 
round a long dinner-table, who turned 
their heads as he entered and peered at 
him through the smoke that floated in 
light layers above the white cloth. The 
dinner had been served, but the senator’s 
guests still sat with their chairs pushed 
back from a table lighted by candles 
under yellow shades, and covered with 
beautiful flowers and with bottles of varied 
sizes in stands of quaint and intricate de- 
sign. Senator Stanton’s tall figure showed 
dimly through the smoke, and his deep 
voice hailed Arkwright cheerily from the 
farther end of the room. «This way, 
Mr. Arkwright,” hesaid. «‘ I havea chair 
waiting for you here.’’ He grasped Ark- 


wright’s hand warmly and pulled him 
into the vacant place at his side. 


An 
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elderly gentleman on Arkwright's other 
side moved to make more room for him 
and shoved a liqueur glass toward him 
with a friendly nod and pointed at an open 
box of cigars. He was a fine-looking 
man, and Arkwright noticed that he was 
regarding him -with a glance of the keen- 
est interest. All of those at the table 
were men of twice Arkwright’s age, ex- 
cept Livingstone, whom he recognized and 
who nodded to him pleasantly and at the 
same time gave an order to a servant, 
pointing at Arkwright as he did so. Some 
of the gentlemen wore their business 
suits, and one opposite Arkwright still 
wore his overcoat, and held his hat in his 
hand. These seemed to have arrived after 
the dinner had begun, for they formed a 
second line back of those who had places 
at the table ; they all seemed to know one 
another and were talking with much 
vivacity and interest. 

Stanton did not attempt to introduce 
Arkwright to his guests individually, but 
said : ««Gentlemen, this is Mr. Arkwright, 
of whom I have been telling you, the 
young gentleman who has done such 
magnificent work for the cause of Cuba.’’ 
Those who caught Arkwright’s eye nod- 
ded to him, and others raised their glasses 
at him, but with a smile that he could not 
understand. It was as though they all 
knew something concerning him of which 
he was ignorant. He noted that the 
faces of some were strangely familiar, 
although he was quite sure he had never 
seen them before, aiid he decided that he 
must have seen their portraits in the pub- 
lic prints. After he had introduced Ark- 
wright, the senator drew his chair slightly 
away from him and turned in what seemed 
embarrassment to the man on his other 
side. The elderly gentleman next to 
Arkwright filled his glass, a servant 
placed a small cup of coffee at his elbow, 
and he lit a cigar and looked about him. 

‘You must find this weather very try- 
ing after the tropics,’’ his neighbor said. 

Arkwright assented. cordially. The 
brandy was flowing through his veins 
and warming him ; he forgot that he was 
hungry, and the kind, interested glances 
of those about him set him at his ease. 
It was a propitious start, he thought, a 
pleasant leave-taking for the senator and 
himself, full of good will and good 
wishes. 
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He turned toward Stanton and waited 
until he had ceased speaking. 

‘« The papers have begun well, haven't 
they ?"’ he asked, eagerly. 

He had spoken in a low voice, almost 
ina whisper, but those about the table 
seemed to have heard him, forthere was 
silence instantly and when he glanced up 
he saw the eyes of all turned upon him 
and he noticed the same smile on their 
faces he had seen there when he entered. 

‘*Yes,’’ Stanton answered constrain- 
edly. «: Yes, I——’’ he lowered his voice, 
but the silence still continued. Stanton 
had his eyes fixed on the table, but now he 
frowned and half rose from his chair. 

“T want to speak with you, Ark- 
wright,’’ he said. ‘Suppose we go into 
the next room. I'll be back in a moment,”’ 
he added, nodding to the others. 

But the man on his right removed his 
cigar from his lips and said in an under- 
tone, ‘‘ No, sit down, stay where you are ;”’ 
and the-elderly gentleman at Arkwright’s 
side laid his hand detainingly on his arm. 
“Oh, you won’t take Mr. Arkwright 
away from us, Stanton?’’ he asked, | 
smiling. 

Stanton shrugged his shoulders and sat 
down again, and there was a moment's 
pause. It was broken by the man in the 
overcoat, who laughed. 

‘He's paying you a compliment, Mr. 
Arkwright,’’ he said. He pointed with 
his cigar to the gentleman at Arkwright’s 
side. 

‘‘T don't understand,’’ Arkwright an- 
swered doubtfully. 

«It’s a compliment to your eloquence— 
he’s afraid to leave you alone with the 
senator. Livingstone’s been telling us 
that you are a better talker than Stanton.”’ 
Arkwright turned a troubled countenance 
toward the men about the table, and then 
toward Livingstone for enlightenment, 
but that young man had his eyes fixed 
gravely on the table before him and did 
not raise them. 

Arkwright felt a sudden, unreasonable 
fear of the circle of strong-featured, serene 
and confident men about him. They seemed 
to be making him the subject of a jest, to 
be enjoying something among themselves 
of which he was in ignorance, but which 
concerned him closely. He turned a white 
face toward Stanton. 

‘« You don’t mean,’’ he began piteously, 
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‘‘that—that you are not going? Is that 
it—tell me—is that what you wanted to 
say?’”’ 

Stanton shifted in his chair and mut- 
tered some words between his lips, then 
turned toward Arkwright and spoke quite 
clearly and distinctly. 

‘‘T am very sorry, Mr. Arkwright,’’ he 
said, « but I am afraid I'll have to disap- 
point you. Reasons I cannot explain 
now have arisen that make my going 
impossible—quite impossible,’ he add- 
ed firmly; «not only now, but later,’ 
he went on quickly as Arkwright was 
about to interrupt him. 

Arkwright made no second attempt to 
speak. He felt the muscles of his face 
working and the tears coming to his eyes, 
and to hide his weakness he twisted in 
his chair and sat staring ahead of him 
with his back turned to the table. He 
heard Livingstone’s voice break the silence 
with some hurried question and immedi- 
ately his embarrassment was hidden in 
a murmur of answers and the moving of 
glasses as the men shifted in their chairs 
and the laughter and talk went on as 
briskly as before. Arkwright saw a side- 
board before him and a servant arranging 
some silver on one of the shelves. He 
watched the man do this with a concen- 
trated interest as though the dull, 
numbed feeling in his brain caught at 
the trifle in order to put off, as long as 
possible, the consideration of the truth. 

And then beyond the sideboard and the 
tapestry on the wall above it, he saw the 
sun shining down upon the island of Cuba, 
he saw the royal palms waving and bend- 
ing, the dusty columns of Spanish in- 
fantry crawling along the white roads and 
leaving blazing huts and smoking cane- 
fields in their wake ; he saw skeletons of 
men and women seeking among the refuse 
of the street for food ; he heard the order 
given to the firing squad, the spit of the 
bullets as they scattered the plaster on the 
prison wall, and he saw a kneeling figure 
pitch forward on its face, with a useless 
bandage tied across its sightless eyes. 

Senator Stanton brought him back with 
a sharp shake of the shoulder. He had 
also turned his back on the others, and 
was leaning forward with his elbows on 
his knees. He spoke rapidly, and in a 
voice only slightly raised above a whisper. 

‘‘T am more than sorry, Arkwright,”’ 
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he said earnestly. ‘ You mustn't blame 
me altogether. I have had a hard time 
of it this afternoon. I wanted to go. I 
really wanted to go. The thing appealed 
to me, it touched me, it seemed as if I 
owed it to myself to do it. But they were 
too many for me,’’ he added with a back- 
ward toss of his head toward the men 
around his table. «If the papers had 
not told on me I could have got well 
away,’’ he went on in an eager tone, 
‘‘but as soon as they read of it, they 
came here straight from their offices. 
You know who they are, don’t you?’’ 
he asked, and even in his earnestness 
there was an added touch of importance 
in his tone as he spoke the name of his 
party’s leader, of men who stood promi- 
nently in Wall Street and who were at 
the head of great trusts. 

‘*You see how it is,’’ he said with a 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘They have 
enormous interests at stake. They said 
I would drag them into war, that I would 
disturb values, that the business inter- 
ests of the country would suffer. I’m 
under obligations to most of them, they 
have advised me in financial matters, and 
they threatened me—they threatened to 
make it unpleasant for me.’’ His voice 
hardened and he drew in his breath quick- 
ly, and laughed. ‘You wouldn’t under- 
stand if I were to tell you. It’s rather 
involved. And after all, they may be 
right, agitation may be bad for the coun- 
try. And your party leader after all is 
your party leader, isn’t he, and if he says 
‘no’ what are you to do? My sympa- 
thies are just as keen for these poor 
women and children as ever, but as these 
men say, ‘charity begins at home,’ and 
we mustn’t do anything to bring on war 
prices again, or to send stocks tumbling 
about our heads, must we?’’ He leaned 
back in his chair again and sighed. 
«Sympathy is an expensive luxury, I 
find,’’ he added. 

Arkwright rose stiffly and pushed Stan- 
ton away from him with his hand. He 
moved like a man coming out of a dream. 

‘¢ Don’t talk to me like that,’’ he said 
in a low voice. The noise about the table 
ceased on the instant, but Arkwright did 
not notice it. ‘You know I don’t un- 
derstand that,’’ he went on; ‘‘ what does 
it matter to me?’’ He put his hand up 
to the side of his face and held it there, 

















looking down at Stanton. He had the 
dull, heavy look in his eyes of a man 
who has just come through an operation 
under some heavy drug. «‘‘ Wall Street,’ 
‘trusts,’ ‘party leaders,’’’ he repeated, 
‘what are they tome? The words don't 
reach me, they have lost their meaning, 
it isa language I have forgotten, thank 
God!’’ he added in a low voice. He 
turned and moved his eyes around the 
table, scanning the faces of the men be- 
fore him. 

‘« Yes, you are twelve to one,’’ he said 
at last, still speaking dully and in a low 
voice, as though he were talking to him- 
self. «* You have won a noble victory, 
gentlemen. I congratulate you. But I 
do not blame you, we are all selfish and 
self-seeking. I thought -I was working 
only for Cuba, but I was working for my- 
self, just as you are. I wanted to feel 
that it was I who had helped to bring re- 
lief to that plague-spot, that it was 
through my efforts the help came. Yes, 
if he had come with me, I suppose I 
would have taken the credit.”’ 

He swayed slightiv and caught at the 
back of his chair to steady himself. But 
at the same moment his eyes glowed 
fiercely and he held himself erect again 
and pointed with his finger at the circle 
of great men who sat looking up at him 
in curious silence. 

“I see you like a ring of gamblers 
around a gaming table,’’ he cried wildly, 
‘‘who see nothing but the green cloth 
and the wheel and the piles of money be- 
fore them, who forget in watching the 
money rise and fall, that outside the sun 
is shining, that human beings are sick 
and suffering, that men are giving their 
lives for an idea, for a sentiment, for a 
flag. You are the money-changers in the 
temple of this great republic and the day 
will come, I pray to God, when you will 
be scourged and driven out with whips. 
Do you think you can form combines and 
deals that will cheat you into heaven? 
Can your ‘trusts’ save your souls—is 
‘Wall Street’ the strait and narrow 
road to salvation ?”’ 

The men abour the table leaned back 
and stared at Arkwright in as great 


amazement as though he had violently 
attempted an assault upon their pockets, 
or had suddenly gone mad in their pres- 
Some of them frowned, and others 


ence. 
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appeared not to have heard, and others 
smiled grimly and waited for him to con- 
tinue as though they were spectators at a 
play. 

The political leader broke the silence 
with a low aside to Stanton. ‘‘ Does the 
gentleman belong to the Salvation Army,” 
he asked, ‘‘or what is his religious de- 
noniination ?’’ 

Arkwright whirled about and turned 
upon him fiercely. 

‘‘Old gods give way to new gods,”’ he 
cried. ‘*Here is your brother. I am 
speaking for him. Do you ever think of 
him? How dare you sneer at me?’ he 
cried. «You can crack your whip over 
that man’s head and turn him from what 
he knows in his secret heart and con- 
science is right ; you can crack your whip 
over the men who call themselves free- 
born American citizens and who have 
made you their boss—sneer at them if 
you like, but you have no collar on my 
neck. If you are a leader, why don’t 
you lead vour people to what is good and 
noble? Why do you stop this man in 
the work God sent him here todo? You 
would make a party hack of him, a polit- 
ical prostitute, something lower than the 
woman who walks the streets. She sells 
her body—this man is selling his soul.’’ 

He turned trembling and quivering and 
shook his finger above the upturned face 
of the senator. 

‘‘What have you done with your tal- 
ents, Stanton ?’’ he cried. ‘‘ What have 
you done with your talents ?”’ 

The man in the overcoat struck the 
table before him with his fist so that the 
glasses rang. 

‘« By God,”’ he laughed, «I call him a 
better speaker than Stanton! Living- 
stone’s right, he zs better than Stanton— 
but he lacks Stanton’s knack of making 
himself popular,’’ he added. He looked 
around the table inviting approbation 
with a smile, but no one noticed him, nor 
spoke to break the silence. 

Arkwright heard the words dully and 
felt that he was being mocked. He cov- 
ered his face with his hands and stood 
breathing brokenly; his body was still 
trembling with an excitement he could 
not master. 

Stanton rose from his chair and shook 
him by the shoulder. «Are you mad, 
Arkwright ?’’ he cried. ‘‘You have no 
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right to insult my guests, or me. Be 
calm—control yourself.’’ 

‘What does it matter what I say?” 
Arkwright went on desperately. «I am 
mad. Yes, that is it, I am mad. They 
have won and I have lost, and it drove 
me beside myself. I counted on you. I 
knew that no one else could let my people 
go. But I'll not trouble you again. I 
Wish you good-night, sir, and good-bye. 
If I have been unjust, you must forget 
=’ 

He turned sharply, but Stanton placed a 
detaining hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ Wait,’’ 
he commanded querulously ; «‘ where are 
you going? Will you, still gig 

Arkwright bowed his head. « Yes,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘I have but just time now to 
catch our train—my train, I mean.”’ 

He looked up at Stanton and taking 
his hand in both of his, drew him toward 
him, All the wildness and intolerance in 
his manner had passed from him, and as 
he raised his eyes they were full of a firm 
resolve. 

‘‘Come,’’ he said simply; ‘‘there is 
still time. Leave these people behind 
you. What can you answer when they 
ask what have you done with your 
talents ?”’ 

‘*Good God, Arkwright,’’ the senator 
exclaimed angrily, pulling his hand away; 
‘«don’t talk like a hymn-book, and don’t 
make another scene. What you ask is 
impossible. Tell me what I can do to 





help you in any other way, and——”’ 
‘Come,’’ repeated the young man 
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firmly. «The world may judge you by 
what you do to-night.”’ 

Stanton looked at the boy for a brief 
moment with a strained and eager scru- 
tiny, and then turned away abruptly and 
shook his head in silence, and Arkwright 
passed around the table and on out of the 
room. ‘ 

A month later, as the Southern senator 
was passing through the reading-room of 
the Union Club, Livingstone beckoned to 
him, and handing him an afternoon paper 
pointed at a paragraph in silence. The 
paragraph was dated Sagua la Grande, 
and read : 

“The body of Henry Arkwright, an 
American civil engineer, was brought into 
Sagua to-day by a Spanish column. It 
was found lying in a road three miles be- 
yond the line of forts. Arkwright was 
surprised by a guerilla force while at- 
tempting to make his way to the insur- 
gent camp, and on resisting, was shot. 
*The body has been handed over to the 
American consul for interment here. It 
is badly mutilated.’’ 

Stanton lowered the paper and stood 
staring out of the window at the falling 
snow and the cheery lights and bustling 
energy of the avenue. 

«« Poor fellow,’’ he said, «‘ he wanted so 
much to help them. And he didn’t ac- 
complish anything, did he?”’ 

Livingstone stared at the older man 
and laughed shortly. 

‘* Well, I don’t know,”’ he said. 
died. Some of us only live.’’ 


‘«He 
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By JOHN J. A BECKET. 


BETTER to hold a high belief 
Though what we hold to ne’er may be: 
- Better to do, through life so brief, 
Though noble toil no fruits shall see. 














By H. G. HUNTINGTON. 


MONG the sixty thousand people 

- who annually visit Pompeii there 
is probably not one who has not been im- 
pressed by the recent excavations and the 
system of restoration now in use. For- 
merly every house uncovered was denuded 
of the objects found in it, and they were 
carried off to enrich the Pompeian rooms 
of the museum at Naples. Now every- 
thing is restored to that position which it 
is judged to have originally occupied. 
Had the present plan been followed for 
the famous houses excavated in the past, 
such as those of Sallust, 
the Faun, Lucrenzio, 
Sirico, the Centurion 
and others, one would 
not have to deplore the 
bare and melancholy 
ruins left to our gaze in 
the rest of the once 
buried city. Now the 
student is aided in his 
researches and the 
casual visitor gains a 
fuller appreciation of 
the past by finding the 
artistic treasures of the 
period, the frescoes and 
antique ornaments, all 
in the positions for 
which they were created. 
But the preservation 
of these treasures, which 
have been carefully pro- 





tected from the ravages of wind and 
weather by roofs and divisions exactly 
in the style of former days, is not the 
only object the present administration 
has in mind, It is carrying out resto- 
rations, intelligent and well-considered, 
the outcome of a careful study of Pom- 
peian decoration. 

The result of this system is worthy of 
the greatest praise and is receiving it from 
the highest authorities, such as Professor 
Kekulé, of the Berlin University, and di- 
rector of administration for the Imperial 
German Museums, who 
has lately made a num- 
ber of visits to the ruins 
and has been lavish in 
his commendation. The 
admiration of all visit- 
ors was won two years 
ago, when the house of 
the Vettii was opened to 
the public. 

The interior court- 
yard of this house has 
been laid out as a lovely 
garden, filled with 
plants and flowers at all 
seasons of the year, 
containing and sur- 

rounded by graceful col- 
fumns of marble, and 
statuettes of bronze and 
marble, found on the 
spot, while fountains at 


NOTE BY THE EpIToR.—We have no longer to be content with the written description of the house in 
which the Roman of the time of Titus lived. The work of the excavators at Pompeii has been supplemented 
by that of the restorer, until it is possible to see not only the naked walls and columns, but the house as 


it stood in all its glory of fountains and flowers. 
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each end of the courtyard are as if ready 
to throw jets of water from beautiful 
sculptured figures into artistic basins. 
The whole appearance is in striking con- 
trast with the sad and deserted aspect of 
the rest of the excavations. 

To give some idea of the house, which 
has attracted the attention and interest 
of the learned from all parts of the world, 
both from the beauty and fresh color of 
the frescoes on its walls and the profusion 
of the rich marble in the garden (virida- 
rium), it will be necessary to describe it 
carefully in detail. 

The principal entrance is approached 
by two large steps from the street, and 
consists of the usual passageway enter- 
ing intoasmall 
vestibule (pro- 
thyvrum), on 
whose walls on 
a black back- 
ground are 
charmingly 
drawn figures 
of animals and 
fowls in perfect 
preservation. 
After the vesti- 
bule comes an 
auple atrium 
with but few 
traces of the 
former marble ff 
pavement, but 
still interesting 
from the splen- 
did fresco paint- 
ings on the 
walls inthe 
latest style of Pompeian decoration. It 
is unfortunate that only a few examples 
of these have been left, vet from what has 
been spared we may gather an idea of the 
genial style of the decorator. The artist 
has represented on the pilasters and spaces 
between them richly ornamented cande- 
labra on a deep-red ground, underneath 
which are Cupids in various attitudes on 
a black ground, while lower still are half- 
figures on a background of deepest red. 

Two treasure-chests found in the atrium 
have been most skillfully restored. Thev 
are on each side of the room, but as they 
were empty and as holes were found in 
the walls of the house, probably made by 
thieves, it is evident that before the 
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eruption of hot water from Vesuvius 
destroyed all life, the contents of the 
chests had been removed either by the 
owners or by thieves who broke in be- 
tween the two eruptions. The remains of 
the treasure-chests show that they were 
of considerable artistic value, formed of 
bronze and iron cut and chiseled in grace- 
ful arabesques. 

On each side of the passageway are two 
small square bedrooms (cubiculi), both 
with simple decorations on a white 
ground. The one on the right contains 
seven pictures of fruit and birds, and that 
on the left pictures of various kinds of 
fish, as in the house of the Centurion. 

Of the other rooms which surround the 
atrium, the first 
on the left is 
noteworthy as 
being in all 
probability the 
dining-room 
(triclinium or 
cecus). A cor- 
nice of stucco 
in various col- 
orsshortens the 
height of the 
walls, on which 
are painted two 
pictures on a 
ground of vivid 
red. This since 
its exposure to 
the light is rap- 
idly turning 
black, although 
earnest efforts 
were made to 
preserve it. The first represents Cypa- 
rissus, who having inadvertently killed 
his favorite stag was seized with incon- 
solable grief and metamorphosed into a 
cypress ; and the other, Cupid and Pan 
wrestling before Bacchus, Ariadne and 
fauns. 

The two bedrooms on the side of the 
atrium have a simple decoration consist- 
ing of figures of Victory and Cupid on a 
white background. 

The mural decorations of the wings 
(alae) leading from the atrium are in yel- 
low, framed in red, inclosing designs of 
cocks fighting, partridges, geese, ete. 

On the right of the atrium a large pas- 
sage leads into a room communicating 
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BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 


with a number of chambers, among them 
the kitchen and the pantry, and possess- 
ing a staircase which leads to two rooms 
above. In the kitchen there were found 
on the hearth, where they remain, two iron 
tripods for holding pots, while on the floor 
are other bronze pots. The little pantry at 
the back of the kitchen also contained a 
bed-place for the slave. 

Returning to the atrium, one passes by 
several rooms, one of which may have 
served as a stable, to judge from the 
horses’ bones found therein ; while another 
gives access to the staircase connecting 
with the upper floor. 

From the atrium a high passageway 
leads to the peristyle (peristilium) inclos- 
ing the garden (viridarium). It is of 
rectangular form, ornamented by eighteen 


columns with colored capitals in the com- 
posite Corinthian style and by short pillars 
and statuettes, from which jets of water 
spurted intosmall basins. In the garden 
there are three marble basins, one of 
which, of rectangular shape, is beauti- 
fully chiseled and sculptured with grace- 
ful designs. Of the twelve statuettes 
which were placed in the garden, two are 
of bronze, now a brilliant blue, and are 
mounted on short columns. They are 
nude figures of children, each holding in 
one handa bunch of grapes and in the 
other a goose, from whose neck a jet of 
water plunged into the marble basin be- 
tween them. 

There are twelve small columns which 
formed pedestals for statuettes, but only 
seven figures were found in excavating, 
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representing young Bacchus, infant 
satyrs, Cupids, Paris, etc.,.all of which 
served to throw water into marble basins 
placed for the purpose in the same man- 
ner as between the previously mentioned 
bronze figures. 

On the eastern side of the peristyle one 
should notice a large round marble table, 
supported by handsomely carved figures 
with lions’ heads and paws, and two 
small marble columns round which twine 
vines and leaves in marble, cut in high 
relief. 

The cecus or dining-room on the left, 
which originally communicated with the 
left ala, or wing, leading from the atrium, 
contains several paintings. Ona yellow 
background, flanked by an architectural 





painting of columns which support a 
beamed ceiling, is a representation of the 
punishment of Dirce, in which the gen- 
eral lines resemble the group of the same 
subject known as the Farnesian Bull, in 
the museum at Naples. On the opposite 
wall is the punishment of Pentheus by 
Bacchus, of whom it is related that the 
former was driven mad as a punishment 
for opposing the worship of Bacchus, and 
having concealed himself in a tree to wit- 
ness the secret revelry of the Bacchic 
women was torn to pieces by his own 
mother and two sisters, who believed him 
to be a wild beast. On the left side of 
the room is a fresco of the well-known 
legend of the infant Hercules strangling 
the serpents which Jupiter sent to destroy 
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him. The rest of the ornamentation on 
the walls of this room consists of architect- 
ural decorations in Pompeian style. 
Another cecus on the right wing has 
three large fresco paintings. On the 
wall facing the entrance is Ixion, whom 
Mercury is tying to the wheel for having 
aspired to Juno’s affections. The figure 
of a woman is noticeablein the foreground, 
as with upturned, imploring eyes she 
looks toward heaven. Her expression 
and attitude strongly resemble those of 
early Christian martyrs. A youth at 
Juno’s side also has an unmistakable 
halo. On the right side is Bacchus find- 
ing Ariadne abandoned by Theseus on 
the island of Naxos, and on the left 
Deedalus is showing Pasiphaé the white 
wooden cow he has made for her. All 
these pictures were on a deep-red ground, 
which on being uncovered was of intense 
color but has now begun to turn black; 
above were festoons and below groups of 
sea-horses, Tritons and leopards. On the 
sides of the frescoes are smaller paintings 
with naval scenes and Titanic figures. 
From the smallest of the three rooms 
that are on the right of the portico, one 
passes into a separate apartment of two 
chambers, preceded by a low porch which 
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extends round three sides of a small gar- 
den. The reconstruction of the ancient 
roof of this porch is the first example of 
complete reconstruction successfully car- 
ried out up to the present time. The 
apartment is simply but beautifully deco- 
rated, and being almost isolated from the 
rest of the house suggests that it was 
used as a retreat where the owner could 
be undisturbed. Below the porch, round 
the viridarium, are five windows with 
sills of marble, which still show traces of 
the bolts and bars (pessuli) used for 
closing the windows and shutters. The 
walls are painted a dark red, divided by 
black and white lines ornamented with 
monochrome figures of sphinxes, griffins, 
swans and eagles. The dado is black and 
the upper border is ornamented with 
decorative designs on a white ground. 
The first of the rooms seems to be a 
triclinium. On the wall in front are two 
mythological paintings in the middle ot 
a black square. The one on the right 
represents Hercules in a state of intoxi- 
cation, with Augea, a priestess of Minerva, 
by whom he had a son, Telephus. The 
other is not complete, but sufficient re- 
mains to indicate the subject, which is 
Achilles at Seyros with Ulysses and Dei- 
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damia, who became by him the mother 
of a son, Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. On 
the sides of these frescoes are flying fe- 
male figures of very fair execution. 

The bedroom adjoining is ornamented 
with flying Cupids and Psyches 
on a white ground. 

Of the two passageways on the 
tight of the peristyle (peristili- 
um), the one in the corner leads 
on to a large room painted white, 
which would seem to indicate that 
it served as large pantry or 
waiting-room for the great cecus 
with which it communicated. 
The ceci were spacious halls or 


saloons, the design of which was 
borrowed from the Greeks. Thev 
were surrounded by pillars, and 
frequently served for banqueting- 
This cecus is the finest 
room in the house of the Vettii, 
both in size (one hundred and 
seventy-five square feet) and mag- | 
nificence of decoration. Descrip- 
tion fails to give any idea of its orna- 
mentation. The frescoes are of such 
beauty, richness and fine color as to ap- 
pear just painted. The vivid tint of red 
which is so characteristic of Pompeian 


rooms. 
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decoration is here, as elsewhere, begin- 
ning to turn black, and is likely to dis- 
appear entirely in a few years, although 
every attempt has been made to keep 
out too much light by blinds and shutters. 
The flat walls are skillfully 
painted to give architectural 
relief, and this effect has been 
obtained by the use of only two 
red and black. Broad, 
vertical black stripes lined by 
narrow ones take the place of 
lateral pilasters. They are di- 
vided by spaces filled with a 
vivid red, on which are various 
beautiful figures; while on a 
black border at the top of the 
dado which encircles the room 
are the most beautiful and per- 
fect frescoes yet seen at Pompeii. 

Three of the red spaces are 
without paintings, but from the 
nails driven into the 
walls it is supposed they were for 
paintings on wooden panels. The 
other spaces contain flying figures, about 
three-quarters of life-size, of Apollo and 
Daphne, Bacchus and Ariadne, Perseus 
and Andromeda and Marsand Venus. At 
the bases of the pilasters are Amazons, 
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and above them three fine pictures. The 
first is the sacrifice of Iphigenia by Aga- 
memon to appease the anger of Diana, 
whose sacred stag he had slain; the second, 
Apollo after destroying the monster Ty- 
phon; and the third, Agamemnon killing 
Diana's stag. 

The black border already mentioned, 
which surmounts the dado and runs en- 
tirely round the room, contains a series 
of fifteen paintings of lively and varied 
color, and most perfect design and execu- 
tion. They represent Cupids and Psyches 
carrying on various trades and industries 
connected with the social life and customs 
of the period. ‘There is a wine-shop kept 
by cherubs, one of whom, pouring out 
wine from a large vase, bends forward to 
look into it and regulate the flow. Then 
there are scenes of wine-makers pressing 
the wine from the torcularium ; bleachers 
arranging their stuffs and cloths; jewelers; 
Cupids racing in chariots, with one fallen 
down, while another mocks him, and the 
winner, who has literally carried off the 
palm, is triumphantly poised in an easy 
attitude regarding his unsuccessful com- 
petitors. 

Two scenes of the series deserve special 
attention. The first represents cherub 
gardeners, intent on their work, while an- 
other leads a goat bearing baskets of 
seeds; a number wreathe garlands of 
roses, while others sell flowers over a 
marble counter, and a Psyche, approach- 
ing the group that is making wreaths, 
seems to wish flowers for a sacrifice, as she 
bears a platter in her hand. The second, 


which is placed by its side, is popularly 
supposed simply to represent an oil-press 
factory, but Professor Sogliano, the gov- 
ernment inspector of excavations, gives 
a different account. In the same manner 
that the flower scene is complete, so is 
this a complete representation of a Pom- 
peian chemist’s shop. On the right is the 
press for oil and medicinal essences. In 
the center is the counter for the sales, on 
which lie the scales and a parchment roll 
for the book of receipts (volumen). Next 
to this is the stiglio filled with jars and 
vases, having on its upper shelf the 
statue of Apollo Salutaris, just as at the 
present day the custody of medicines 
and drugs is put under the protection of 
a patron saint, whose picture or effigy 
is placed in a prominent position in the 
pharmacy. 

Such is the wonderful restoration of 
the Domus Vettiorum. It is the first at- 
tempt that has been made to retain in its 
place every object found and to reproduce 
the original beauty of a Pompeian house 
with all the richness of its ornamentation. 
Of the success of this attempt some notion 
may be gained from the designs that ac- 
company this description. ‘The only dis- 
appointment felt is in the restoration of 
colors. It was hoped that the change‘in 
the red had been arrested by a careful 
covering of paraffine and wax, but un- 
fortunately too great a time has passed 
for the cinnabar to be able to resist the 
disintegration caused by exposure to air 
after the lapse of more than eighteen hun- 
dred years. 
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By EDWARD 


“HE term « hunt,"’ asit is applied in 
the present article, must not be un- 
derstood in the Englishsense of «‘ riding to 
hounds,’’ nor yet in the rather promiscu- 
ous pristine American sense of wandering 
about with a gun over the shoulder, look- 
ing for ashot atsomething. The German 
word « Jagd,’’ which is generally but very 
inadequately translated by ‘ shooting,’’ 
has no corresponding expression in the 
English vocabulary, and means a great 
deal more than mere shooting. It is an 
ancient science, every feature of which is 
the result of traditional development, and 
its jargon is a complete and wonderful 
language of itself. The ‘‘Jagd’’ was for 
centuries a special prerogative of princes 
and noblemen, and though this is no 
longer the case, even in conservative Ger- 
many, yet the largest and most richly 
stocked preserves are still in the posses- 
sion of the reigning houses. 

Among the monarchs who have ever 
been fond of the chase the kings of Prus- 
sia have always been foremost, and the 
present emperor, William II., is a worthy 
successor of his distinguished ancestors 
in this as well as in other respects. 
Many an extensive ‘‘Jagdrevier,’’ inclos- 
ing grand old German forests and grassy 
heaths, the home of all kinds of game, he 
calls his own in all quarters of his realm. 
A complete list of them would fill a 
column of a newspaper, but the most 
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important are Rominten, Schorfheide, 
Hubertusstock, Letzlingen, Goehrde, 
Koenigswusterhausen and the famous 
Grunewald, the magnificent forest on the 
banks of the Havel and its beautiful lakes, 
between Berlin and Potsdam. Here the 
celebrated drives of fallow-deer take place, 
as well as the famous ‘‘ Hubertus Hunt,”’ 
which is exactly like an English fox 
hunt, with a wild boar instead of a red 
fox, which makes it much more medieval 
in character, and more exciting. 

The ‘‘Hubertus Hunt"’ takes place 
every autumn on the 3d of November, 
and the emperor and empress may always 
be seen galloping at the head of their 
scarlet-coated courtiers, unless some grave 
business of state prevents His Majesty 
from attending. On this day crowds 
repair to the Grunewald to get a glimpse 
of the imperial pair at play. Looking on 
may, on occasion, turn out to be fully as 
exciting as riding to hounds. Last au- 
tumn the boar took it into his head to 
swim a narrow stream, on the other side 
of which a company of sight-seers were 
lining the bank, and caused a regular 
stampede by charging into the thickest 
of the crowd, which fled right and left for 
dear life, for a powerful and enraged wild 
boar with tusks four or five inches long is 
no pleasant customer to tackle without 
weapons. 

Over most of his great preserves, how- 
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ever, His Majesty shoots alone. or with 
a small and select company of guests. 
This is the case at Rominten, the best 
shooting ground for red deer. Here the 
emperor bags every year by stalking, 
during the rutting season, a number of 
‘‘capital’’ stags famous for their great 
weight and their beautiful dark-brown 
crown-antlers, the points of which are as 
white as ivory. These splendid trophies 
never fail to win first prizes at the annual 
exhibition of antlers held in Berlin. 

The districts of Letzlingen, Koenigs- 
wusterhausen, Grunewald and some oth- 
ers are not reserved for the private sport 
of His Majesty, and here are held the 
imperial court hunts. All these are great 
state affairs, to which invitations are 
issued to the ambassadors and other per- 
sonages of loftv rank at the Berlin court. 

Oneof the best known districts for hunts 
of this description is the forest of Letz- 
lingen, the center of the great ‘+ Letzlin- 
ger Heide’’ (heath), an extensive, some- 
what hilly tract of land, the haunt of 
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fallow deer and wild pigs. All the court 
hunts are called in German hunting-par- 
lance ‘‘eingesteilte Treiben,’’ or «‘ re- 
stricted drives ;’’ that is, all the shooting 
goes on in a part of the forest surrounded 
either by a high rail fence, nets, large 
sheets of canvas, or simply by ropes from 
which are suspended gaily colored strips 
of cloth (‘*Lappen’’) bearing the roya: 
arms of Prussia. These artificial barriers 
prevent the game from running at large, 
and guarantee the high-born sportsman a 
good shot, or rather many such, with the 
minimum of exertion. 

The forests of Ietzlingen contain three 
such districts, fenced in with strong rails 
and devoted respectively to wild boar, fal- 
low deer and, thethird, to all kinds of deer. 
The Letzlingen hunt falls in the latter part 
of November of each year, and commonly 
lasts two days. At this time the rutting 
season for the red and fallow deer is at an 
end. As soon as the date is fixed prepa- 
rations are begun to render the success 
of the event beyond doubt. An army of 
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beaters is mustered, which, under the 
lead of numerous royal ‘Jaeger,’’ sur- 
rounds the whole forest. With the dogs 
on the leash they press steadily forward 
from all sides, until, by clever manipula- 
tion, the wild sows are driven into one 
fenced-off park, the fallow deer into 
another and the other game into the third. 
This, it is needless to say, is not the 
work of one, or even two or three days, 
but is, nevertheless, always finished by 
the day before the court hunt begins. 

As may be imagined, there are several 
kinds of court hunts, differing from each 
other according to the species of game to 
be hunted. Before, however, I proceed 
to a description of any particular one of 
these, it is best to speak of certain rules 
and features common to all. Many of 
these rules for ‘restricted hunts’’ are 
quite unlike those in general vogue 
throughout the kingdom. In the usual 
open hunts, for instance, it is the regula- 
tion that a deer is counted to the bag of 
that marksman who hit it first, whether 
or not his shot was the fatal one. At the 
court hunts, on the contrary, the quarry 
is counted to that hunter near whose 
stand it is found at the end of the fusil- 


lade. In consequence of this rule, the 
guest at acourt hunt will not aim at the 
shoulder, but at the neck or head of a 
deer, so that it will be killed outright 
and not struggle on, to fall, perhaps, 
to the bag of his neighbor, who may 
not even have fired at it at all. Thus 
more misses are scored at a court hunt 
than usual, though the stands of the in- 
dividual hunters are so arranged that 
they are enabled to shoot at no great dis- 
tance and with an excellent chance of 
hitting. Of course, the arrangements at 
the different hunts vary according to the 
topography of the particular preserve. 

Asa general rule, however, the hunt- 
ers are sheltered in their stands by 
screens built of evergreen boughs. These 
show in the accompanying illustration, 
which gives a good idea of their con- 
struction. They are big enough to con- 
ceal the hunters and the men who reload 
the spare rifles from the view of the deer. 
The form of screen and its situation de- 
pend upon the kind of deer to be shot. 
As my main object in the present article 
is, however, to describe the wild boar 
hunt at Letzlingen, it will be sufficient 
to remark that to hit a frightened deer 
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from behind one of these screens in such 
a manner that its subsequenc flight is 
limited to yards is by no means as easy 
as it looks to one who has never attended 
a court hunt. 

One of the most expert shots from cover 
is the German emperor himself, and a 
clean miss—not an uncommon thing 
among the great dignitaries invited to 
the court hunts—would very much sur- 
prise the kaiser’s two particular hunting 
squires, his cocker and reloader, Rolfing, 
and his body huntsman, Digmann, both 
of whom are depicted in the accompany- 
ing photograph of the emperor in his 
stand. It will not be without interest to 
my readers to learn that His Majesty 
while shooting invariably uses the regu- 
lar magazine rifle of the German in- 
fantry, model No. 88, with a caliber of 
seven millimeters. 

The inclosed ‘«Revier’’ of the boar 
hunt at Letzlingen forms an irregular 
square, the greater part of which con- 
sists of a dense forest of young pine with 
thick underbrush, where the wild boar, 
driven in the day before, find an excellent 
refuge. On the borders of this almost 
impenetrable thicket, and about fifty 
yards from it, the shooting-stands are 
put up, with their screens built in such 
a manner that they seem to form a part of 
the wood itself. A number of narrow 
runs have been cut through the thicket 
opening into the clearing, which is called 
the: big run.’’ A stretch of about one 
hundred and fifty yards of more open 
forest runs back on the other side of the 
shooting-stands to the high fence. This 
open wood and the «big run’’ form the 
scene of the shooting and the final grap- 
ple with the spear and knife. 

The 19th of last November began with 
as fine a winter morning as the heart 
of a huntsman could wish. The cold 
North German sun threw its sparse 1ays 
over the hard heath, which glittered with 
frost, while the early morning silence was 
broken by the tinkling of a hundred bells 
from the heterogeneous assortment of 
equipages that conveyed the high-born 
guests of His Majestv from the neighbor- 
ing lodges to the inclosed preserves near 
Letzlingen. These were literally crammed 
with magnificent red and fallow deer and 
savage wild swine. The rendezvous was 
at the Castle of Letzlingen, where the 


emperor had arrived the night before. 
As the monarch enters the court of the 
castle and climbs into his shooting cart, 
he calls out a hearty «« Weidmannsheil !”’ 
the traditional greeting of the German 
huntsmen. He, as well as all his guests 
and every forester of the imperial hunt, 
wears the regulation costume of gray and 
green with horn buttons and the « hirsch- 
faenger,’’ orhanger. Thehunting-horns of 
the «-Jaeger’’ peal out the «Invitation to 
the Hunt,’’ and the procession is off. As 
the august company arrives at the barriers 
of the «‘ Revier,’’ and the guests descend 
from the carriages, the bugles are once 
more heard ringing out through the crisp 
morning, this time with the fanfare called 
the +‘ Prince’s Greeting,’’ which is always 
played when a reigning prince is among 
the sportsmen. Without delay the em- 
peror and other princes repair to their 
privileged stands, while the other guests 
proceed to draw lots for the less favorable 
situations. 

As soon as they have all been shown 
to their respective screens by the hunts- 
men in charge, the fact is reported to His 
Majesty by the grand huntsman, Prince 
Pless, and the order to begin the hunt is 
then given. Immediately the horns sound 
the «Attention’’ call, followed a minute 
later by the «« Encouragement,’’ which is 
the signal for shooting to begin. The 
cries of the beaters are heard, and the 
alarmed fallow deer begin to emerge from 
the narrow paths into the «big run,”’ 
where they turn to the right or left, as 
their fear dictates. Hardly has the first 
noble buck trotted out into the open 
space, when ‘crack !”’ goes a rifle from 
the imperial stand, and the beast plunges 
forward a few steps and falls, an inert 
mass, upon the glistening turf. The deer 
which the emperor misses or has no time 
to shoot, soon come abreast of the next 
stands, and so on, until they fall or get 
finally away. This last happens to 
very few, for to run such a gauntlet of 
death is well-nigh impossible. 

We will not linger at this part of the 
shooting, however, for the boar hunt 
awaits us. When the poor fallow deer 
have taken their fatal dose of lead, the 
huntsmen leave their stands and repair to 
a large tent outside the fenced-in in- 
closure, which has been pitched in the 
mean time, and in which the « Jagdfrueh- 
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THE EMPEROR'S BAG OF FALLOW DEEK AT LETZLINGEN, 


stueck,’’ or hunt-lunch, is served. It is 
usually a substantial meal, prepared by 
the imperial cooks and served hot, while 
a military band discourses just outside 
the tent. During luncheon the foresters 
lay out in rows in front of the tent all the 
deer that have been shot hitherto. This 
is called the «:Strecke,’’ or booty, and is 
inspected by the sportsmen after lunch, 
during which the conversation is as full 
of fun and hilarity as the meal is of good 
cheer. Many a joke and bantering re- 
mark fly back and forth, the emperor 
laughing loudest of all; for, in spite of 
the seriousness with which he takes him- 
self as emperor, he nevertheless dearly 
loves a jest in his private life, and is al- 
ways poking fun at his companions. 

sut let us off to the boar hunt, for the 
pale sun is already high in the heavens. 
This time a stout spear, called a «+ Sau- 
feder,’’ is found in each stand, for a boar 
hunt is no child’s play, and an old and 
furious boar, especially when wounded, 
will often attack his enemy, and is a very 


rough customer altogether. Meanwhile 
the «*Ruedemznner,’’ or beaters, each 


armed with hanger and spear, have en- 


tered the forest and begun operations, 
accompanied by the packs. Do _ not 
imagine, however, that I am speaking of 
a couple of dozen sleek, handsome hounds 
when I use the expression «‘ pack.’’ The 
dogs used in hunting the boar in Germany 
are remarkable neither for their beauty 
nor for their pedigree, being for the most 
part half-bred shepherd dogs, terriers, and 
indeed almost any description of canine 
that possesses a good nose and plenty of 
‘‘sand.’’ This latter quality is a sine 
qua non, for the pigs must be actually at- 
tacked in the midst of the thick under- 
brush and ousted out of it, so that they 
will run down the small paths into the 
‘‘big run,’’ where the military repeating 
rifles await them. 

Soon the forest, just now so peaceful 
and silent, is filled with the shouts of the 
beaters, the barking and yelping of the 
pack and the wild squealing of the pigs. 
These last are, however, by no means so 
easily dislodged from their lairs, and a 
perfect pandemonium of bustle, uproar 
and fight ensues in the midst of the 
thicket. At last the savage brutes begin 
to emerge into the «big run,’’ and the 








sharp crack of a rifle is heard, followed by 
a quick succession of reports from the 
other stands to right and left. 

The fusillade ison. Like flashes the 
seemingly soclumsy creatures rush wildly 
out of the dark, snow-laden fir under- 
brush across the +‘ big run,’’ between the 
high trees of the outer border of the 
«« Jagdrevier.”’ 

He who has never seen a wild boar in 
full flight before the pursuing dogs, and 
made frantic by the banging of the guns, 
can hardly imagine how quick the un- 
wieldy black beast can be. A German 
hunting adage says that ‘+a wild sow in 
flight is as sly as a fox and as swift as a 
hare.’’ Only for a moment does the 
frightened quarry expose itself to the 
marksman, who must have a quick eye 
and a steady hand if he hopes to bring it 
down before it reaches the forest beyond 
and disappears among the lofty pines and 
hemlocks. As a rule the wild pig is so 
frightened and «flabbergasted’’ by the 
worrying of the beaters and dogs, and the 
firing, that he will do his best to save his 
skin by fleeing and hiding; but when 
once wounded there is no saying what he 
will do. He may crawl into a hole to 
die, but is fully as likely to charge the 
nearest huntsman in the most furious 
manner, and then it is a good policy to 
‘« stand from under.”’ 

Those pigs that escape across the «big 
run’’ into the high wood unscathed, rush 
about seeking for cover, and often return 
to the run to be shot at a second and even 
athird time. They are too clever to at- 
tempt to regain the underbrush on the 
other side of the run, knowing full well 
that they would have to run the deadly 
gauntlet once more; for the dogs would 
be upon them again in a trice, andthistime 
lucky indeed would be piggy if he got 
off without a hole in his bristly hide. 
After a time the emperor makes a sign 
and the horns blow the call +‘ Cease 
Shooting,’’ after which a single shot 
would be the greatest infringement of 
the laws of the court hunt. 

Now comes the ‘tug of war,’’ for 
scores of poor beasts are lurking, more 
or less seriously wounded, in the holes 
and copses by the high fence, and no 
good sportsman will let a wounded ani- 
mal languish. On the contrary, he is 
compelled by the rules of the chase 
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to give the beast the coup de grace. 
The beaters come in with some of the 
dogs and join the gentlemen in their 
search for wounded game. Suddenly the 
dogs rush into an oak thicket. There is 
a snarling and grunting, and the next 
moment out dashes a big black shape 
directly at the kaiser. Its progress is 
soon arrested, however, by the yelping 
curs that fasten themselves to its ears, 
legs, tail—anywhere they can get a hold. 
The boar fights viciously, and lays one 
dog sprawling at its feet; but the em- 
peror has rushed in, and aiming quickly 
but carefully, he drives his stout spear 
with a mighty thrust behind the shoul- 
ders of the savage brute, and the hunt 
is over. 

The bugles sound the « Halali!’’ and 
gradually the numerous guests gather to 
compare notes and inspect the « Strecke,’’ 
the dead game, which is laid out in 
rows, as was done in the case of the 
fallow deer. One of the accompanying 
pictures shows the emperor with the duke 
of Anhalt looking over the «: Strecke”’ 
after a very successful boar hunt. The 
emperor, in cold weather, always wears 
a warm muff, preferring to wear rather 
thin gloves, with which a better aim is 
possible. Now the bugles ring out «Sau 
todt,’’ or ‘*dead boar,’’ and the kaiser 
distributes sprigs of evergreen to those of 
his guests who have killed either a buck 
or a boar of large size. ‘These decorations 
are worn on the hat and are very highly 
prized. 

And now the numerous vehicles, 
loaded with happy huntsmen, jingle back 
again to the castle of Letzlingen, where 
the emperor and his guests sit down to 
the grand hunt dinner, which lasts fora 
couple of hours at least. During this 
time the whole day’s bag is brought in 
and laid out in the courtvard of the 
castle, being called now the ‘“ grosse 
Strecke,’’ or ‘‘grand lay-out.’’ At the 
close of the hunt dinner the prince of 
Pless reports to the emperor, who leads 
the whole company into the courtyard. 
Here, by the light of a hundred torches, 
the bag is inspected, the imperial host 
addressing words of congratulation to 
each of his successful guests. The hunt- 
ing-horns play merry fanfares, and the 
first and most important day of the 
Letzlingen hunt is at an end. 
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FLIGHT OF AN EMPRESS. 


By BELLE GRAY TAYLOR. 


V 7HEN, not long since, M. Anatole 

France was chosen to fill the chair 
in the Académie Frangaise left vacant by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, he said of ‘his 
famous predecessor : 

“It was Monsieur de Lesseps who 
offered the empress his arm and protection 
across the riotous streets of Paris, over 
which the rumblings of the dawning 
Commune could already be heard.’’ 

M. France referred 
to the strange escape 
of the Empress Eu- 
génie from Paris in 
the catastrophe 
which befell the 
French empire in 
1870. But, oddly 
enough, his state- 
ment is false. 

Early on the fatal 
morning of the em- 
press’ flight De Les- 
seps went to the 
Tuileries to consult 
with her about her 
safety. 

Because of the con- 
fusion and excite- 
ment that morning, 
Her Majesty did not 
appear at breakfast. 
As the members of 
the imperial house- 
hold were finishing 
their meal, the mob 
below, every moment 
growing denser and 
more menacing, be- 
gan thundering at 
the gates, shaking 
the palings of the 
gardens and howl- 
ing as only a Parisian mob can howl. 

‘‘Hear those brawlers shrieking down 
there!’’ exclaimed one of those at the 
table. 

“Yes,” said De Lesseps, ‘‘ and that 
howling shows that this is the last break- 
fast you will ever take in the Tuileries.”’ 

To-day the gardens of that splendid 
palace alone remain to witness the truth 
of De Lesseps’ dark prophecy. 
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Later in the day, at the request of the 
empress, De Lesseps left the palace to 
learn the situation at the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Sodense and riotous had the crowd 
*grown that he made his way with difli- 
culty. On his return he could not have 
reached the entrance to the Tuileries had 
not the mad populace—with whom he was 
a familiar figure and a favorite—forced 
a way for him to pass. As De Lesseps 
rushed through the 
palace to the apart- 
ment of the empress 
the mob was almost 
at his heels. The 
royal apartment was 
empty. The empress 
had fled! 


* * 


On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, at three 
o’clock in the after 
noon, the message ol 
the fall of Sedan, the 
defeat of the French 
army and the capture 
of Napoleon ITI. 
flashed over the wires 
to Paris. It meant 
the fall of the em- 
pire and the nation 
plunged in chaos and 
crime. 

Napoleon III. had 
incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the aris- 
tocracy by selecting 
a foreigner for em- 
press. But much 
more bitter was the 
hatred of Eugénie 
felt by the French 
masses, for they knew that to her influence 
was due the foolish, disastrous war with 
Prussia. And now they vented their 
wrath with the cry of ‘‘Death to the 
empress !’’ 

With curses and vile epithets flung at 
the empress, the infuriated crowd stormed 
the palace gates, which already began to 
give way. Eugénie’s peril was as terrible 
as that of the ill-fated Austrian, Marie 
Belle Gray Taylor. p 


* 
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Antoinette, in the Revolution. Instant 
flight could alone save Eugénie, but it 
meant a frightful risk. 

At this critical moment the ambassa- 
dors of Austria and Italy, Prince von 
Metternich and Chevalier Nigra, suc- 
ceeded in making their way through a rear 
entrance of the Tuileries, and rushing to 
the apartments of the empress, cried: 
«Fly for your life—the mob is in con- 
trol—you have not a moment to lose !’’ 

The empress was at first inclined to 
make light of their appeals, believing no 
personal harm would be done her. M. 
Henri Chevreau, minister of the interior, 
and M. Pietri, prefect of the police, who 
were in attendance on Her Majesty, also 
urged immediate flight. <«‘For,’’ said 
Pietri, ‘in less than ten or fifteen min- 
utes the palace will be invaded by the 
mob, and a mutinous crowd does not 
always know what it does, and might 
easily be incited to commit a terrible 
crime.”’ 

These arguments, together with the in- 
creasing tumult and thundering at the 
palace gates and the awful roar of the 
mob below—above which she could hear 
the shrieking of her own name—decided 
her to follow the advice of her counselors. 

Hastily bidding them all adieu, she 
entered her private apartment, two of 
her ladies-in-waiting closely following 
her, A tea-tray was placed on a table 
with the breakfast of the empress still 
untouched—she had eaten nothing that 
day. Her companions begged her to 
partake of some nourishment, impressing 
on her that she should preserve her 
strength and energies. Her Majesty 
took a few mouthfuls of bread ; and then, 
hastily donning a plain round hat and 
smali lace veil and throwing over her 
shoulders a long water-proof cloak, start- 
ed to leave the room. As she cast a last 
look around, her eye chanced to fall on 
the dispatch which the emperor had 
sent her from Sedan, announcing his 
defeat and captivity. She picked it up, 
intending to carry it away, but quickly 
replaced it again conspicuously on top of 
her bureau. 

‘‘No! it is better to let them find it 
here,’’ she said. 


Then, accompanied by Madame le 
Breton, Prince von Metternich, Chevalier 
Nigra, Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, M. 


Conti, the head of the emperor’s cabinet, 
and a young artillery officer, the empress 
crossed the inner apartments leading to 
the staircase of the perron of the prince- 
imperial. 

‘They found escape impossible from 
that point on account of the denseness 
and fury of the mob, and they hastily 
fled up the stairs again in order to 
cross the Louvre and go out by the 
Saint-Germain-l’ Auxerrois plaza. To do 
this they had to cross the state hall 
opening into the museum. On reach- 
ing it the fugitives found, to their dis- 
may, that the door of the museum was 
locked. They rapped and called to no 
purpose, as the noise and confusion pre- 
vented the custodians from hearing. 

They were in despair, when M. Thélin, 
the emperor’s treasurer, providentially 
arrived with a skeleton-key that opened 
all the doors of the palace. They then 
passed into the art gallery, where the 
empress dismissed all her attendants save 
Madame le Breton and the two foreign 
ambassadors, after which the diminished 
party went hurriedly down the staircase 
leading to the Assyrian museum. 

The empress and Madame le Breton 
passed quietly out of the Louvre, followed 
by their loyal escorts, who conversed 
together, seemingly much interested in 
each other and apparently having nothing 
in common with the two unobtrusive- 
looking women in advance. It counts 
for something in dangerous times to be 
a diplomat. 

They now intended to pass out by the 
gate fronting on the plaza, but here, too, 
the rioters were in force, and it seemed 
that escape in that direction would also 
be impossible ; but fortunately, for some 
reason, a rush at that moment took place 
in the direction of the church opposite, 
of which the fugitives took immediate 
advantage. 

The empress escaped from the palace 
just as the infuriated mob had succeeded 
in forcing the principal gates in front and 
were rushing madly on in search of their 
intended victim. The clamor of their 
frightful howls was in her ears as she and 
her faithful attendants passed out onto 
the threatening plaza. Such an emer- 
gency as this had been anticipated and in 
a measure provided for. During several 
days a number of the fleetest horses in 
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EUGENIE SOON AFTER HER MARRIAGE TO NAPOLEON,—FROM A PAINTING 


the imperial stables had been harnessed 
to ordinary closed street cabs and _ sta- 
tioned within calling distance of the prin- 
cipal entrances of the Tuileries, with 
faithful servitors of the emperor on the 
boxes. Von Metternich hastily sig- 
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naled one of these incongruous attach- 
ments. 

As Eugénie was hurriedly stepping 
into the cab, a street gamin suddenly 
cried out, ‘‘ That is theempress!’’ Nigra 
caught the little villain by tlie throat and 
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exclaimed, «‘Say that name again and I 


will strangle you!"’ 

Madame le Breton in a low tone ordered 
the man on the box to drive to the resi- 
dence of Dr. Thomas W. Evans, in the 
Avenue de I’ Imperatrice—now the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne. Then springing 
into the cab, they were driven with all 
speed - possible through the riotous, 
crowded streets to a temporary haven 
of comparative safety. 

Arriving safely at the handsome hotel, 
Madame le Breton inquired for its mas- 
ter. The servant informed them that 
M. le docteur had not yet returned from 
his office. The ladies, asking permis- 
sion to enter and remain until he came, 
were ushered into the library. The 
whole house was a museum of treasures 
rich and rare: malachites from Rus- 
sia, marbles from Italy, magnificent 
paintings from Germany, colossal vases 
from Sevres, tapestries from Gobelins, 
characteristic gifts from England—all 
grateful testimonials from the ruling 
potentates of empires and kingdoms, for 
the pulling of royal teeth and the fitting 
of golden crowns in kingly jaws. 

Since that day, the owner of this 
house, to whom all royal things seemed 
of right to come, has added two other 
treasures to his precious possessions, 
which he has held too sacred to disclose 
to the gaze of the public. They are the 
cloak and hat worn by the empress in 
her flight from the Tuileries. 

At about six o’clock Dr. Evans re- 
turned home, accompanied by his confi- 
dential friend, Dr. Edward A. Crane. The 
servant at once informed Dr. Evans that 
two ladies were awaiting him in the li- 
brary. Shortly he returned from the 
library very pale and excited. Taking 
Dr. Crane aside, Evans whispered : 

‘‘My God, Crane, the empress is here ! 
What shall we do?”’ 

He dared not trust his servants with 
the terrible secret; for, naturally, they 
were all French and of a class opposed 
to royalty on principle; and well he 
knew that if they were aware of the 
presence of the empress in the house 
they would not hesitate to denounce 
her and yield her up to the bloodthirsty 
mob—regardless of the danger or de- 
struction it might entail upon him, their 
master. There was another complication : 


Dr. Evans was to dine a party of gen- 
tlemen at his house that evening. The 
dinner must be served as if nothing 
unusual were happening in the household. 

Wishing to be in attendance upon Her 
unfortunate Majesty, Dr. Evans delegated 
Dr. Crane to preside in his place; apolo- 
gizing for his absence and explaining it on 
the theory that the riotous condition of the 
city had prevented his returning home. 

Immediately after the departure of the 
dinner guests a conclave of four was held 
in the library, with closed doors ; at which 
it was decided to tell the servants that 
the ladies were friends of Dr. and Mrs. 
Evans from out of town who had been de- 
tained in Paris, as, on account of the 
disturbances, no railway trains were run- 
ning. They were to remain over night 
and in the morning Dr. Evans and Dr. 
Crane would drive them out to their 
home, 

In accordance with this programme, 
on the sth of September, 1870, just at the 
first faint break of dawn, Eugénie be- 
gan the second course of her memorable 
flight. The party of four left Paris in 
Dr. Evans’ private carriage, driven by 
his own coachman, They passed through 
the gates of the city—or, more properly, 
at that time, the fortifications—without 
difficulty; merely stating that they were a 
party of Americans. 

They drove at good speed directly to 
Mantes. Dr. Evans’ carriage was then 
driven back to’ Paris; and the dis- 
tinguished travelers, securing a common 
cab, drove toa small place about twenty 
miles farther on, where they took another 
relay to Evreux. Often it was nearly 
impossible to get any kind of convey- 
ance ; when they did succeed in securing 
one it was a dilapidated old affair that 
unless driven to desperate straits nobody 
would risk his neck in, save for one reason 
—the confident assurance that the horses 
would not run away. 

They were also obliged to change often, 
as no one would take them more than a 
few miles on their course. Finally, after 
many wearisome hours, the fugitive party 
reached La Commanderie and thence con- 
tinued almost immediately on to Lg Riv- 
iere de Thibouville, arriving there on the 
evening of the 5th, at nine o’clock—the 
first day out from Paris. Here they posi- 
tively must stop for the night. They 
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were terribly fatigued and hungry. They 
had had only a bit of black bread and some 
bologna sausage to eat all day. Eugénie 
iiade merry over the rude repast as she 
daintily carved the unpromising bo- 
(ogna with Dr. Crane's pocket-knife and 
presented to each fellow-passenger a slice 
upon its point. 

The place where they had now stopped 
for the night, La Riviere de Thibouville, 
despite its high-sounding name was a 
mere little country hamlet. It boasted 
neither hotel nor public-house for the re- 
freshment of man or beast, except a small 
auberge—a sort of tavern of the most 
primitive kind. ‘The entrance-hall was a 
composite of salon, kitchen and dining- 
room. At one end of the room was an 
immense open chimney, around which sat 
a number of rough, uncouth-looking men. 
The place was picturesque in the extreme, 
withits bright.copper saucepans shining in 
the soft light of the bougies, and its quaint 
old furniture scattered in comfortable dis- 
order about the apartment. So far, all 
was well and fairly satisfactory; but, 
‘*No rooms!’’ was the short and surly 
response to the application of our tired 
fugitives for a night’s hospitality. 

Your true Parisian, high or low, is 





EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE FROM HER MOST RECENT 
PORTRAIT. 





COUNT FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


proverbial for his politeness—albeit, only 
in his hat !—but the provincial French 
peasant cannot be accused of any such 
pleasant and polished duplicity. How- 
ever, the two American doctors urged the 
necessity of the case with such insist- 
ence—stating that they had an invalid 
lady with them whose life would be im- 
periled if she were obliged to travel farther 
that night, and, I dare say, using still 
weightier arguments in the form of the 
yellow metal—that two of the rough-look- 
ing men by the fireplace consented to give 
up their room to the ladies, and two 
others, following their lead, offered theirs 
to the two gentlemen. 

The following morning found them 
facing a serious dilemma. They zealously 
scoured the little hamlet and its environs 
in search of a conveyance in which to 
continue their journey, but nothing of 
the kind could be found to suit their pur- 
pose, and, despite the peril, they.were 
forced to go to the little railway station 
and await the train. Fortunately, as it 
drew up they discovered a vacant com- 
partment of which they hastily took pos- 
session, and, by generously bribing tlhe 
guard, they retained it for themselves. 

Being comfortably settled in their 
places, Her Majesty took out her hand- 
kerchief—her only handkerchief—and be- 
gan industriously shaking it—pulling it 
out by the corners, then smoothing it 
over her knee, until at length Dr. Crane 
asked the meaning of her mysterious 
movements. 

‘Ah !"’ she replied, with a character- 
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istic shrug, ‘I am ironing; I did my 
washing in the basin this morning before 
we left the auberge.”’ 

It was a novel situation; an empress 
laundering her own handkerchief in a 
washbasin at a sordid inn and ironing it 
on her knees in a railway carriage ! 

After about an hour’s journey they 
alighted at the town of Lisieux. The rain 
was then pouring in torrents, but this was 
an item too insignificant to be considered 
at this stage of a desperate life-drama. 

Leaving their charges in the bleak, un- 
certain shelter of the porch of a dilapi- 
dated old church, the two indomitable es- 
corts started forth 
again in search of a 
fitting conveyance in 
which to continue 
their flight across 
country to the coast. 
They had a long, dis- 
couraging hunt before 
they found anything 
at all to the purpose, 
but at length they re- 
turned with a fairly 
comfortable arrange- 
ment which was to 
take them on to Pont 
l’Eveque and Deau- 
ville. 

After a long ride 
the party took refuge 
in the rooms of Mrs. 
Evans at Deauville, 
a charming resort. 

After careful in- 
quiry the gentlemen 
of the imperial suite 





Mrs. Evans had been neither idle nor un- 
generous, but had supplied from her own 
toilet all articles necessary for the comfort 
of the two ladies during the remainder of 
their journey. 

Not daring; for fear of detection, to 
drive to the dock where the yacht awaited 
them, they were forced to make their way 
across plowed ground and swampy 
fields, through the deep mud and driving 
rain. 

The mud ever grew softer and deeper, 
the darkness denser, as, at eleven o'clock, 
Dr. Evans—with a twinkling lantern 
which rendered the darkness more visible 
and revealed thequag- 
mire at their feet only 
too late for avoiding 
it—escorted Eugénie 
across the black, 
dreary distance to the 
hospitable, tossing 
little craft, which they 
finally reached in 
safety, sound in limb, 
but exceedingly 
weary and much toil- 
stained—for often the 
empress had sunk to 
her knees in the mire. 

One-half hour later, 
Dr. Crane followed the 
same course with like 
experience, escorting 
Madame le Breton. 

The little craft was 
forced to wait till the 
storm abated ere it 
could cross the dan- 
gerous channel to 


learned that Sir John EUGENIE SHORTLY AFTER THE DEATH OF England and safety. 
Burgoyne was in port NAPOLEON. Afterward, in speak- 


with his pleasure yacht, the ‘ Gazelle,” 
and they at once set out to interview 
him. This gentleman was so fearful of 
some harm coming to himself or his 
possessions if he assisted in the escape 
of the empress, that he at first declined 
having anything to do in the matter. 
But our two Americans were so insistent 
that he yielded to the decision of Lady 
Burgoyne, who was on board the yacht. 
It was arranged that all should be on 
board at midnight, and the two in- 
defatigable doctors hastened back to the 
hotel to conclude preparations for their 
flight in the darkness. In the mean time, 


ing of this perilous crossing, Eugénie 
said: «I thought, over and over again, 
that we should be lost; and death at 
that time and place seemed to me some- 
thing desirable and sweet.”’ 

Dr. Evans, faithful to the end, accom- 
panied the empress to Chiselhurst, where 
she has since lived—where now are the 
remains of her husband and son, Napoleon 
III. and the young prince-imperial. 

Though she was to suffer further tribu- 
lations, the empress had escaped the Com- 
mune. The chivalry of republican Amer- 
ica had rescued the intended victim of 
republican France. 























ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 





II. SCIENCE. 


By EDWARD S. HoLpEN, LL D. 


Nor idle I who s 


ak it, nor profane, 


This playful wisdom growing out of pain: 
How many midunights whitened into morn 
Before the seeker knew he sought in vain. 


You want to know the Secret—so did I. 
Low in the dust I sought it, and on high 
Sought it in awful flight from star to star, 


* * 7 * 


* a “* 


Up, up where Parrius’ hoofs stamp heaven's floor, 
My soul went knocking at each starry door, 


Till on the still 


top of heaven's stair, 


Clear-eyed I looked—and laughed—and climbed no more. 
—Richard Le Galitenne's Rendering of the Rubdivat of Omar Khayyam. 


ts is the desire of the Editor of THE 
COSMOPOLITAN to present a series of 
papers treating of the choice of a profes- 
sion, and of the advantages and disad- 
vantages attending each choice, that will 
be of distinct use to young men and 
women of the Cosmopolitan University. 
The present paper relates tothe profession 
of science—and more especially to astron- 
omy. Whatis true for one science will be 
true, mutatis mutandis, for the others. 


The design of this paper is then dis- 
tinctly practical. We may suppose that 
a student of the University has applied 
to his professor, or to his friend, for advice 
as to what calling he is to follow during 
his lifetime. And it is to be remarked at 
the outset that this is a very important 
question. It is of the highest moment, on 
every account, that each citizen should 
find his place in civil society as soon as 
possible in order that society may derive 
the greatest benefit from his total effort, 
r ene 
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ments for his services to science.—EDITOR, 


and in order that he may derive the max- 
imum support and benefit—‘aid and 
comfort ’’ as the old legal phrase has it— 
from society. 


At the very outset it is necessary to 
point out that it is the fofal effort of each 
man that is to be regarded, not merely 
his intellectual output. A man may be 
spoken of and treated as if he were a 
higher kind of machine, but the view is 
incomplete and, in the end, unsatisfac- 
tory. It is not atruesaying that ‘«a man 
zs what he does,’’ although it may some- 
times be convenient to regard individuals 
as mere units in somelarge statistical com- 
bination, and to treat their effort in one 
direction as if it were their entire effect 
on the world. 

However convenient this view may be 
when we are considering some special 
problem of statistics, it is a view that no 
educator can accept. Any education that 
is worthy must regard the whole man and 


THE COSMOPOLITAN is fortunate in securing from the 
famous director of the Lick Observatory a paper which 
considers in a practical way the question of adopting science 
as a profession 
about the matter, but to present his thoughts clearly and to 
speak from wide practical experiences of life. 
Singleton Holden was born in St. Louis in 1846, and was 
graduated at the Washington University there in 1866 and 
at West Point in 1870 
tenant of engineers in the army in 1873 to become one of the 
astronomers of the U. S. Naval Observatory in Washington. 
In 1881 he left the navy to become director of the Washburn 
Observatory and professor of astronomy in the University 
of Wisconsin 
University of California, and from 1888 to 1898 director of the 
Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. 
pers on astronomy printed in scientific periodicals, and the 
volumes issued from the observatories under his charge, Dr. 
Holden has published a large number of articles on less 
technical subjects, and books on the history of the Mogul 
emperors of Hindustan, biographies of Sir William Her- 
schel and other astronomers, 


No one is better able not only to reason 
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etc., etc. Dr Holden is an 
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seek to prepare him for all his work. The 
education of each one of us is the result 
of a thousand complex influences in the 
home, the school, in society. It is derived 
from men, from books, from daily experi- 
ence, from religion. 

It is proposed in this place, however, to 
deal only or chiefly with the intellectual 
side of life and effort. And it will be nec- 
essary to deal even with this side in a 
general rather than in a special manner. 
One general principle is worth a thousand 
particularities ; and for the sufficient rea- 
son that all particularities are, by their 
very nature, only the consequences of an- 
tecedent and underlying principles. The 
true function ofa university is to announce 
and perpetually to vindicate the eternal 
validity of general principles; and continu- 
ally to exhibit the inevitable failure of all 
temporary expedients whatsoever. 

A young man in America is seldom 
called upon to choose his profession before 
nis college years, or at least before the 
college age—say seventeen to twenty-one. 
During his training in the primary and 
secondary schools it is quite possible that 
he may develop a strong liking for cer- 
tain studies, or perhaps a distaste for 
others. These youthful likings and dis- 
likings are not infrequently the signs of 
mere aptitudes, and ought not to be treated 
as imperative calls to a profession in life. 
As often as not the question is simply one 
of good or of poor teaching. ‘The lad has 
a strong taste for science, because it hap- 
pens to be well taught; and he dislikes 
Latin or geometry because his teacher is 
more or less unsatisfactory. A clever boy 
is likely to be interested in a// his studies 
if he is welltaught. Because he is quick 
in Greek grammar it (usually) follows 
that he would be better in all classical 
studies than a slower lad; but it is by no 
means certain that he may not turn out 
to have exceptional talents in biology, in 
which he has been badly taught, or tivi 
taught at all. 


It is often necessary to wait for the 
later college studies before deciding in 
favor of the exclusive pursuit of any one 
of them. Even in the case of great gen- 
iuses such a choice is not always easy. 

The leading astronomer of our own 
country is also a political economist of 
very high merit indeed. If he were called 


upon, even at this day, to declare his 
‘‘natural’’ bent, he might find difficulty 
in deciding. Sir John Herschel became an 
astronomer (and rose to eminence) out of 
respect for the desires of his still greater 
father, Sir William. But his own per- 
sonal inclinations were always toward 
cheniistry rather than toward astronomy. 
He was eminently successful in the latter 
field. Who can doubt that he would have 
attained equal distinction in the former? 

I have personally known nearly every 
one of the leading astronomers of Amer- 
ica. I cannot recall more than two or 
three of them who would not have been 
unusually successful in other callings; 
not necessarily in scientific pursuits, but 
in administrative positions, etc. The 
qualities that make for success in one 
profession will usually command itin other 
departments. And it is just these qual- 
ities that a college training is fitted to de- 
velop and to intensify. 


The ‘‘self-made’’ astronomers who have 
risen to eminence have usually done so in 
the face of very definite hindrances. 
Their natural bent toward astronomy 
seems preéminent partly because they 
have not had the leisure and opportunity 
even to try other fields. All of their energy 
has been required to conquer sordid cir- 
cumstances andsurroundings, andtomake 
a place in one new field that was congenial. 
It is by no means certain that they have 
always found the most congenial. They 
might have been equally successful in a 
different profession. 


Bessel, who may be taken as the founder 
of the modern school of practical astron- 
omy, was a merchant’s clerk in Bremen. 
It is now difficult to imagine his activities 
devoted to another science than astron- 
omy, in which he performed such magnifi- 
cent services. Yet the very qualities which 
made him eminent would certainly have 
brought him success in any distinctly sci- 
entific pursuit. His astronomer-patron, 
Olbers, was a physician; and his friend 
the immortal Gauss, the founder of mod- 
ern mathematical-astronomy, had decided 
leanings toward philology. Thevery great- 
est men, whether self-made or not, cannot 
rest until they have found a congenial field. 
Usually they have the insight to choose 
the rightone. Newton, the elder Herschel, 
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Bessel, Gauss, Le Verrier, New- 
comb, are astronomers par ex- 
cellence. But at least two of f 
them have hesitated in the choice ff 
of a profession ; and several of 
them would have been famous in 
any scientific calling. Thomas 
Young, Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton and many others are 
examples of the same thing. 

It is not infrequently said, in 
one form or another, that ‘a 
decisive moment comes into the 
life of every person when hisf 
whole future fate depends on 
whether he chooses the path he 
should follow or not. He whof 
lets that moment slip ruins his 
life.’ There is a sense in which 
this pronouncement is true, but 
as it stands it is much nearer 
false thantrue. No one’s life can 
be ruined by circumstance. Char- 
acter is Fate—not Circumstance. 
If one’s character is such that it 
lets circumstance escape one’s 
grasp, in that sense, and in that 
sense only, the dictum may be 
accepted. But one’s future fate 
is most emphatically in one’s 
own hands. Not one error nor 
two will ruin any life. Neither 
is a life ruined by any outer 
influences whatsoever. Its out- 
ward circumstances may be pro- 
foundly changed by errors or by 
undeserved misfortune, but the 
lesson of experience is that inf 
every material and immediate 
sense 


I am the master of my fate, 
Iam the captain of my soul." 


t is precisely for this reason that ff 
education—training—is of such 
immense importance. It de- 
elops the imagination so that 
the consequences of acts as yet 
unperformed appear present be- ff 
fore the mind; and the conse- f 
quent regret, remorse or reward 
is prefigured and foreseen. 

It is certainly very desirable 
from every point of view not to 
choose one’s calling too late. 
But it is most important not to 
make the choice too early. The 





From a painting by A. F. Klumpke. 
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secondary schools, by the nature of 
things, can present only the descriptive 
portions of the sciences with complete- 
ness. The spirit of the methods of a sci- 
ence like astronomy, for example, cannot 
be grasped until the student has a con- 
siderable equipment in the higher-mathe- 
matics; and this equipment cannot be 
had until the later years of college life. 
lf a choice is made earlier it will have 
been made on inadequate data, and may 
turn out fo have been a disastrous mis- 
take. : 

Again, it is most desirable to lay a broad 
and solid foundation for a professional 
life. The value to a student of a training 
in any science is measured, not by the 
number of results placed at his imme- 
diate disposition, but by the degree in 
which he has mastered the spirit of 
the methods of that particular science 
—not by the inventory of new things 
which he sees just about him, but 
by the acquired power to discover for 
himself more distant and less obvious 
ones. Insofar as he has acquired this 
power, is he «‘educated”’ in the particular 
science. His vision is more intense 
though, as yet, directed only to one 
side. 

Each science — mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, geology, biology, etc. — has 
its own particular methods. For the 
symmetrical development of a man of 
science it is very necessary that he should 
see on more than one side. For this 
reason it is important that the time of 
the undergraduate student in college 
should be devoted to laying reaily broad 
foundations—to acquiring the spirit of 
the methods of more than one science. 
The graduate student must specialize. 
The undergraduate may well postpone 
specialization to his later college years. 
It is a practical question how much time 
the student can spare for broadening the 
basis on which he is to build ; especially 
when we remember how much work must 
be done to acquire mastery even in a 
single science. The wider the founda- 
tions the more secure will be the edifice. 
It is not only the mathematical, or astro- 
nomical, or biological, etc., faculties that 
need training, but also the sympathy, the 
imagination. It is not easy to lay too 
broad a basis for a training which is to 
end in the strictest specialization. 





The practical lesson that I draw from 
these facts, and from many others of the 
same sort which there is no space to set 
down here, is that a young man who in- 
tends to follow science as a profession 
should concern himself first and chiefly 
with laying a foundation of the prin- 
ciples which are at the basis of all science, 
and that he need not feel pressed to make 
an immediate choice of the particular 
science of his life-work. He has to de- 
cide between the group of natural sciences 
—hbiology, geology, etc.—and that of 
the mathematical sciences — astronomy, 
physics, etc.—at a fairly early stage. 
When this decision is once made he can- 
not go far wrong, no matter what his 
scheme of studies. 

One word may be said here of the re- 
lation of women to the scientific profes- 
sions. It is no new thing for women to 
be distinguished in scientific work. To 
take only recent examples, Sonia Kova- 
levsky, Miss Agnes Clerke, Dr. Dorothea 
Klumpke, Mrs. Fleming, Miss Fawcett, 
to name no others, have latterly been re- 
marked for mathematical and astronom- 
ical attainments. ‘The feminine qualities 
of faithfulness, persistency, patience, loy- 
alty, devotion, added to intellectual gifts, 
are especially suited to researches in 
practical astronomy, where the minutest 
accuracy is called for; or to mathematical 
and astronomical calculations, which 
must be conducted for long weeks or 
months without an error. Some of my 
own pupils—women—have shown these 
qualities in a marked degree ; and if they 
had followed astronomy as a profession 
they would surely have attained an ex- 
cellent standing. 

The most conspicuous recent example 
of the success of a woman in the pursuit 
of the exact sciences is Sonia Kovalevsky, 
sometime privat-docent in the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm. Few women (and few 
men) can hope to excel her accomplish- 
ment. Her biography has lately been 
printed, at her own request, in order that 
those who knew only the outer facts of 
hercareer and its immense successes in the 
field of pure mathematics might be able 
to judge her life in its totality and to ex- 
tract a practical lesson from it. Her own 
final verdict was——and it comes with great 
weight from the lips of this gifted woman 
—‘‘ Happiness is not to be found in sci- 














entific labors, nor 
do they advance 
the cause of hu- 
manity.’’ (She was 
a convinced so- 
cialist also.) «It 
is folly to waste 
one’s youth in 
such pursuits. 
Scientific gifts are 
a veritable misfort- 
une, and especial- 
ly so to a woman, 
for they compel 
her to enter a field of action in which 
she can 1ever find happiness.’’ If these 
conclusions seem too sweeping, as at 
first sight they do, we may confirm 
them by the words of another woman of 
genius—Madamiede Stael—*‘ Fora woman, 
glory is always built on a wrecked happi- 
Here we have the verdict of a 
votary of letters ; and it is the 
same as that of the votary of 
science. 

Much must be changed be- 
fore the true position of women 
in the sciences can be fixed. 
There are a few examples of 
conspicuous success, and many 
of intelligent performance of 
work of secondary importance. 
There is no reason to think that 
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and tosomeextent crowded out the younger 
men. Noimportant original contribution to 
observational astronomy has yet been made 
by a woman, though this is by no means 
true for the other sciences. We may cer- 
tainly look forward to original work from 
their hands in the near future. Whether 
they should be encouraged to devote their 
energies to the sciences is a question that 
may have various answers. It has been 
answered by Madame de Stael and by 
Sonia Kovalevsky in the negative. My 
personal judgment, based on experience 
in two colleges where young women were 
received, confirms their judgments, on the 
whole. Allowance must be made for very 
exceptional talents, here as elsewhere. 

A man must be held to have wisely 
chosen his calling in life when his daily 
work is of a kind suited to excite his 
highest faculties and to produce the deep- 
est and most lasting pleasures. If one 
who is following science as a 
profession is really fitted for it, 
there will be a harmony in his 
life that is beyond price. A 
man of science can truly say 
that all the energy, ability and 
faithfulness which he is able 
to put into his work is sure 
of an adequate reward. It is 
impossible for labors of this 
kind not to bring some results, 


the intellectual achievements small though they may be, in 
of women have fallen below the form of positive additions 
those of a correspondingly ,,ocmwes tocesria to human knowledge. The 
small group of men. We have HERSCHEL. discoverer’s delight in dis- 


just seen that the dictum, «* Misery makes 
science,’’ is held to be especially true for 
women by other women of genius. But 
their true scientific position will not be 
settled until their work is reviewed and 
publicly judged by men precisely as if it 
were the work of another man. This is 
certainly not the case at present, for 
reasons that are toolong to be devel- 
oped here. 

The best judgment seems to favor the 
establishment and maintenance of sepa- 
rate colleges for women, and in such 
colleges there will always be large room 
for well-trained women to teach the sci- 
ences. Several of the larger astronomical 
observatories have opened a field for 
women by employing them as computers 
and assistants. In such capacities they 
havealready rendered most efficient service 





covery is a joy unmixed with the feeling 
that the discovery is personal to him; 
or rather there is added to the small and 
transitory personal feeling, the permanent 
conviction that here at least is a real ad- 
dition to the possessions of mankind 
which will some time, somewhere, some- 
how, find its place 
as one stone in the 
edifice that the 
whole human race 
is building. In its 
degree it «for- 
wards the general 
deed of man.’’ The 
chief delight of 
discovery is, or 
should be, unself- 
ish; and its chief 
pleasure comes, I 
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think, from that fact. The personal grat- 
ification arises largely from the knowl- 
edge that one is serving under the stand- 
ard of the heroes of science. The place 
of a simple soldier may be very humble, 
but at least he is engaged on the right 
side and can give his whole allegiance 
to the cause. The appreciative praise 
of a small number of colleagues is very 
dear—dearer than that of the crowd—and 
one is glad to live so as to deserve it. 

A prime necessity in all scientific in- 
vestigation is entire and complete candor 
and truthfulness to oneself and to others. 
It is the very truth that is sought, and 
it must be sought with a candid mind. 
Any self-deception is, in its degree, 
fatal. This is not always so in other 
professions. A great pleader at the bar, 
or a great statesman, becomes a better ad- 
vocate by presenting the strongest parts 
of his case and neglecting the weaker. He 
chooses the right side, let us say, but he 
presents that side as favorably as may be. 
He is finally an advocate and not a judge. 
The liberty and the obligation to envisage 
the entire truth is a high privilege of the 
inan of science, and it should clarify and 
harmonize his whole nature. His duty in 
this regard is realized by his fellow-men, 
and his position among them—his stand- 
ing—is largely due to their tacit ad- 
mission that he is, in some sense, a man 
apart, devoted to pure truth. It is for 
this reason that charlatanry is so ob- 
noxious in science. 

Another advantage held by most 
scientific men is the possession of a 
fixed place, and the command of an 
income that is certain, though it is 
usually small. These rewards must be 
counted among the advantages inci- 
dental to the pursuit of science. They 
are marked and significant even in this 
country, especially in our older communi- 
ties, and they are still more important in 
Europe. The life-tenure of professorships 
has much to do with the standing in the 
community that attaches to their holder. 


Among the advantages of following 
science as a profession we must certainly 
reckon its undoubted tendency to prolong 
the lives of its votaries. It is not alittle re- 
markable that ten of science, astrono- 
mers among them, are particularly long- 
lived. The average longevity of men is 





about thirty-three years. Some one has 
had the patience to determine the average 
age of some seventeen hundred astrono- 
mers and mathematicians, and it turns out 
to be sixty-four years! That is, astrono- 
mers live nearly twice as long as men in 
general. According to Quetelet, artists 
havean average life of fifty-nine years ; 
literary men, of sixty-five years ; scientific 
meni, of seventy-four years. Weare here 
dealing with selected classes of persons 
all of whom are longer-lived than the 
average, and among them men of science 
are preéminent. The statistics for astron- 
omers are really noteworthy ; of one thou- 
sand astronomers no less than five hundred 
and ninety-six lived to be seventy years ; 
two hundred and sixty, from seventy to 
seventy-nine ; one hundred and twenty- 
six from eighty to eighty-nine; fifteen 
from ninety to ninety-nine; three over 
one hundred. According to life-insur- 
ance tables, out of one thousand persons 
who have reached the age of eighteen 
years only fifty-six reach the age of 
seventy ; but more than ten times that 
number of astronomers survive. 

It is not difficult to assign good reasons 
why men of science should, in general, 
live far longer than the average man, or 
longer than artists, for example. In 
general they are in possession of incomes 
which, though they may be small, are 
tolerably certain. ‘Their lives are usually 
orderly and calm. Scientific contro- 
versies make the blood run quicker some- 
times; perhaps they are needed to 
counteract a tendency to too much con- 
templation. But I think no one can fail 
to be surprised at the foregoing statistics. 
If one desires to live long upon this earth 
he is likely to gain his end by following 
science as a profession. 

The pursuit of science is not without 
its disadvantages also, but these count 
little to-oné Wliose whole mind is made 
up. Still they are real, and some of them 
may properly be set down here. In the 
first place, it is to be remarked that the 
opportunities for scientific research are, 
in this country, usually coupled with the 
obligation to teach. Teaching is a noble 
profession, but it requires the whole of 
one’s energies. It is nothing short of 
wonderful to contemplate the positive ad- 
ditions to science that have been made 
by American teachers. In the older col- 
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leges the hours of lectures are now often 
arranged so that some time and energy 
are left for original work. It has not al- 
ways been so; and it is disheartening to 
think under what drawbacks and at what 
cost of energy and health much of our 
best work has been done. It would be 
only too easy to cite examples. There 
are very few positions in which the teach- 
ing duties are compatible with a man's best 
original work, though there is a marked 
tendency to improvement in this regard. 

A subtle thinker among the moderns 
has well said that the exclusive study of 
material facts leads to an absolute hatred 
of life. He goes on to say that « Dar- 
win admitted that <fact-grinding’ had 
destroyed his imagination and made him 
‘nauseate Shakespeare.’ Goethe thanked 
heaven for saving him from the danger 
he was once in of being shut up in ‘the 
charnel- house of science.’ Coleridge 
spoke gratefuliy of Boehme and some 
other poor mystics for helping to keep his 
heart from being withered by facts.’’ 
All this, and more, is just when it is ap- 
plied to men of science who deal «ex- 
clusively ’’ with material facts, who dwell 
continually on surfaces and ignore sub- 
stance; and there are many examples 
that might be cited. It is a danger of 
such exclusive devotion that the imagina- 
tion is sterilized for excursions in all di- 
rections save one. When the danger is 
once recognized it is easy to avoid it. 
The danger exists, however, and ought 
to be mentioned in this place. 


The salaries of men of science are very 
small and they do not increase in propor- 
tion to the general wealth, even in the 
most enlightened communities. The re- 
wards for distinguished ability in business 
and in many professions are now ten or 
even twenty times as great as they werea 
generation ago, but in that time the 
highest stipends of scientific men have 
not greatly increased. The man himself 
may not feel the hardship directly, but it 
is felt through his family and especially 
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through his children. The general level 
of comfort and luxury, of decent living, 
is far more costly to-day than formerly. 
The cost of the house he lives in, of the 
furniture he uses, of the schooling for his 
children, all are greatly increased in late 
years. And the increased income avail- 
able to meet such increased expenses is 
entirely inadequate. I think that here is 
a disadvantage which calls for an im- 
mediate remedy. A far higher reward 
should be set for successful professional 
men, and a correspondingly higher stand- 
ard exacted from them. I do not see that 
there are any marked signs of improve- 
ment in this particular respect. 

The work of a man of science—in an 
observatory, for instance—is constant and 
unending. To the enthusiastic votary 
this is a delight; it is the accompaniment 
of his chief pleasure. But the youth who 
is choosing his profession must remem- 
ber that there is hardly any situation so 
pitiable as that of a man who has made a 
mistake in his choice and who has reached 
an age when it is too late to make a 
change. He is condemned to work for 
life at occupations in which he is not suc- 
cessful and which, therefore, become more 
and more odious to him. 

His lack of the special ability de- 
manded by the special work makes it cer- 
tain that he can never rise to any im- 
portant or responsible situation. He can 
never be independent of control. He has 
little or no weight among his fellows. He 
becomes a mere drudge. I have seen 
cases of the kind in which it appeared 
that any relief should have been welcomie, 
even the simplest manual labor. It is 
not at all difficult to live a happy life in 
digging potatoes, but misery, mental and 
moral, is the lot of a young man who has 
rashly chosen scientific pursuits without 
the ability and energy necessary to com- 
mand success. With this warning I 
may close. I shall be most glad if what 
I have written is of use to any one of 
the coming generation of our men of 
science. 
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° A DOG’S 





STORY. 


By H. A. FREEMAN, 


“HIS is the story the dog told. How 

I was able to understand him and 

put it in words is my own affair. The 

dog told it for truth; and it is true— 
every word.—THE WRITER. 


* 3% * * * 


It was an ugly day; one of those b-r-r-r-r 
days when the wet wind blows a chill 
right into the hollow places in a body’s 
bones. It was too cold for rain and too 
wet to be sleeting. 

Sometimes dogs are lucky enough to 
have free range of a warm kitchen or 
a comfortable bar-room on such days. I 
had my choice of both, fortunately for 
my master, as you shall see. 

He was not a kind or happy man, but 
he was good to me, and I gave up my 
life for him and his. 

What more could anyone do ?—and I’m 
only a dog. 

I never was a very bright dog. I have 
always been rather serious and what men 
call psychic, having been born on a 
mountain top where both men and ani- 
mals live close to nature. I have deeper 
instincts and can see farther into things 
than can these frisky, fly-about dogs that 
care only for a romp or something to 
bark at. And when I come within any 
man’s aura—that invisible emanation of 
good or evil thought that every man gives 
off insensibly—I know instantly more 
about his disposition than his closest 
friends can discover in a lifetime. 

Men cannot sense these sure tell-tales, 
but serious dogs can, and it speaks well 
for a dog's fidelity when he sticks faith- 
fully toa man immeasurably beneath him 
—as are most dogs’ masters. 

That is why I liked my master though 
men did not, and why I disliked his false 
friend though he stood high in reputation 
among men. I let him stroke and pat 
me and I ate whatever he offered me 
though I distrusted him. Sycophantic, 
you think? Well, I'm only a dog. 

Besides, Lackwill was not very much 
to blame for his vicious thoughts and de- 
sires, any more than my master was for 
his moroseness and fits of melancholy. 





Let me tell you something. Dogs see 
things that*men know little about. Did 
you know that the space about you is 
thickly peopled with invisibles? Did 
you know that the ether which envelops 
the earth is alive with vampires, and 
spooks, and deevs, and elementals or part- 
souls, the enemies of mortal man? Well, 
it is; and every dog knows it and senses 
them; and so do horses and deer and 
elephants. People say that dogs bark at 
the moon. ‘That’s a foolish fancy. The 
moon is innocent enough. ‘It’s only a 
dull mass of cold deadness. But the 
things that make it their home would 
cause your flesh to creep if you could see 
them as we dogs do. 

We do not fear themi, for we have only 
animal souls and they cannot harm us, 
but we hate them for the evil they work 
upon mankind. I have seen them swarm 
about the head of a ‘sensitive ’’—a me- 
dium, men called him—and fill him full 
of fiendish thoughts and evil impulses. 
Many a good man have they hunted to 
death or worse, and many a man has 
been hanged or sent to prison who should 
have been protected from them __be- 
fore his crime rather than punished after- 
ward. 

The day I speak of was just suited for 
the air-dwellers or evil elementals. On 
dull and gloomy days when the sun is 
powerless to dispel them, they can reach 
a sensitive as easily as at night, and on 
this day they drove Clowder, my master, 
nearly to desperation. 

They had controlled him for years, had 
these imps of madness, and a weary life 
they gave him. His doctors said he was 
morbid, which is only a word and doesn't 
mean anything ; and they gave him pills 
for a sluggish liver. Pills to cure the 
attacks of invisible air-demons ! 

What do doctors know, anyway? I 
went whimpering with toothache to one 
once and he drove me away lest I should 
give him hydrophobia. Just as if any- 
thing could make him hate water worse 
than he already did. But what's the use 
of talking? They are men and think 
they know—and I’m only a dog. 

On that day Clowder had been unusu- 














ally unhappy and Lackwill more than 
ordinarily attentive to pretty Mrs. Clow- 
der, my master’s young wife. 

He had even gone so far as to call her 
Fanny once or twice, as if by accident, in 
the course of conversation. But these 
slips occurred only when my master was 
absent from the room, and Mrs. Clowder 
didn’t seem to notice them. 

Four doors around the corner from our 
home was Kelley’s Café, a saloon and 
club-house with a faro game upstairs. It 
was a grand place and I went there often 
with my master. Kelley wasa big, round- 
faced man, jolly and generous. But I 
didn’t like him, although he often fed me 
dainties from the lunch counter. I didn't 
like his aura. He thought he was a good 
fellow, but he wasn’t. Hedid much harm 
because his place was so attractive and 
respectable. 

And his faro tables were ruining my 
master. ‘ 

I used to curl down back of the big, 
handsome gas stove that heated the bar- 
room and there I would lie safe from the 
danger of being trampled upon and watch 
the thoughts come out of the people who 
stood before the bar. 

Oh, the foulness of some of those em- 
anations and the blackness of those evil 
thoughts ! 

After Clowder had left the house that 
afternoon, and left Lackwill to call Mrs 
Clowder «‘Fanny’’ to his heart’s con- 
tent, I followed him over to Kelley’s. I 
was very sorry for him that day, and much 
concerned. I knew he was in danger, but 
I had not yet been able to sense wherein 
the danger lay. Dogs have premonitions 
of evil but are not very clairvoyant. I 
suppose that is because they are only 
dogs and have only animal souls. I did 
not fear any influence Lackwill might ex- 
ert over my mistress. Her thoughts 
were always as clear and pure as crystal. 

When the black imps were at their 
worst, my master used to open the way 
for them with brandy. There is nothing 
that puts a man more into their power 
than alcohol, not even opium. 

Clowder went directly to the bar and 
the attendant knew intuitively what to 
put before him. Skillful barkeepers 
often have this gift. It is the only resem- 


blance to a good dog that they can boast. 
Kelley came forward and shook hands 
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‘‘Ugly day, Mr. Clow- 
der,’’ he said heartily. ‘* Have this drink 
with me. Will you step upstairs? Dan's 
up there with the boys and there’s a hot 
game. Two hundred dollar limit and a 
hundred to case-cards. We are over four 
thousand loser to-day already. Better go 
upstairs and sit in. This may be your 
lucky day.”’ 

I never saw Kelley look handsomer 
than he did while he opened a hospitable 
door for my master to court Fortune and 
I never saw him less sincere. His 
thoughts looked like rotting muck. They 
were not black and horrible like murder 
thoughts, nor reddish-purple like Lack- 
will’s thoughts when he was talking with 
Fannie Clowder, but they were treaclier- 
ous—a dirty, muddy green, very different 
from the bright-green thoughts of an 
honest, hopeful man, 

I determined to go and keep an eye on 
Dan the dealer and see that no harm 
came to my master. I lay down near the 
roulette table, for both of the faro tables 
were crowded and a solitary player sat 
before the roulette game keeping it going 
by playing a chip or two every turn 
of the wheel. I could see by his thoughts 
that he belonged in the place, a capper 
for the game. I heard what he said to 
Tony the roulette dealer and what Tony 
said to him, and I read their thoughts. 

‘There comes old Clowder with his 
cross dog,’’ said Tony. ‘ He’s a high 
roller and Dan is laying for him to-day. 
Dan won't do a thing to him but get his 
bank roll. He’s dealing from his two- 
card box this afternoon.”’ 

. The capper glanced lazily over toward 
the faro table where my master was just 
putting down his bets. 

‘ Clowder's getting the worst of it for 
fair these days,’’ he responded, ‘ with 
the brace game he’s up against here and 
the brace game Ed Lackwill’s giving his 
wife.”’ 

‘‘ How’s Ed progressing, do you reck- 
on?’’ queried Tony. 

«Oh, I dunno. He gave us a great 
game of talk last night. He offered to 
bet Kelley fifty cases that he’d get her to 
throw the old guy over within a week.”’ 

I couldn’t quite understand this, but it 
troubled me. I moved over to where my 
master was playing. The game appeared 
to be approaching a crisis. I could see 
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that he was under a severe strain. He 
had all his betting massed in two great 
risks. I glanced at the dealer, who sat 
coldly impassive waiting to make the last 
turn out of the box. I saw by his emana- 
tions that he knew he was safe to win. 
He was dealing out of his two-card box. 
I looked at my master, and saw that if he 
lost, his next move would be to shoot 
himself. I saw Dan's finger stir to make 
the turn. I could no longer restrain my- 
self. I started up and growled. My sud- 
denness startled the dealer and he forgot 
to slip two cards instead of one. He made 
the turn honestly, instead of fraudulently, 
as he had intended. My master looked 
at the turn as the cards appeared and I 
knew he had won heavily. 

‘« What’s the matter with that infernal 
dog of yours, Clowder?’’ snarled Dan vi- 
ciously. ‘* He nearly made me drop the 
box.’? And, oh! how black his thoughts 
streamed from him! I knew he would 
kill me if ever he got a chance. 

«Oh, he’s all right. He was dreaming, 
I guess,’’ said my master. ‘Lie down, 
sir !"’ 

But I didn’t care; I had saved my 
master, and I was ready to die for him if 
necessary. Dogs are that way. 

I lay and watched the game proceed. 
As the deal progressed, I could see that 
ily master was winning. He was very 
exultant, and played to the limit allowed 
by the rules of the gambling house. 
Presently I saw that the dealer had found 
another opportunity to sweep the board 
by a false play ; that is, by pushing out 
of his silver box two cards instead of one 
and thus getting rid of a card that would 
make the house lose and the heaviest bet- 
ters win. I saw the exultant flash of his 
thought radiate from his impassive face. 
My master placed his bets and sat ex- 
pectant ; the other players were following 
his play as gamblers do when a heavy 
better is winning. With a snarl of rage 


I flew at Dan’s throat and shook him like 
the vile rat he was. 

My master caught me by the neck and 
beat and choked me, and when I let go 
of the man who was robbing him he 
kicked me here—here where my side is 
crushed in. 


He kicked me hard and sav- 
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agely, and I am not very strong. I am 
only a dog. 
But the turn had been made. The 


house lost heavily, and I had done for 
Dan for that night at least. 

I slipped downstairs behind my master 
and got away, for there was black murder 
in his mind and I knew I was doomed. 

I crawled home and got into the house 
and hid in my mistress’ room, hoping 
her gentle entreaty might save my life. 

In the next room I heard her voice and 
that of Lackwill. He was urging her to 
leave her sullen, morose brute of a hus- 
band and go with him. He had known 
and pitied her so long, he said. 

He recalled the slights and snubs that 
she had daily to endure, and painted 
glowingly the lifelong happiness that she 
had only to accept from him. I could hear 
her sobbing, and begging him to leave 
her alone to her misery. I felt that she 
was in need of me. But what could I do, 
with my ribs crushed and my strength 
gone? I crawled to the doorway and saw 
him grasp her arm. I saw his vile 
thoughts pouring out of him and fouling 
the air with their reddish-purple tinge. 
And as he argued and implored and at 
last struggled with her, I watched them 
turn darker and darker until suddenly 
they became a murderous black, and then 
I knew I must act speedily if ever. I 
forgot my hurts and my weakness and 
thought only of saving my mistress. I 
tore him and sank my sharp teeth deep 


into his wicked, lying throat. And then 
I heard my master's step. 
* * * * * 


Weeks have passed since I fled to es- 
cape my master’s wrath, and I have 
starved by day and frozen by night and 
am near to death. A dog always knows 
when death draws nigh. I wonder if he 
has forgotten me. I should like him to 
know that I died to save him from treach- 
ery and ruin. It seems a pity that what 
I have learned should die with me and 
what I have done should not count for 
me in some way. When men die for loy- 
alty they are gratefully remembered. But 
I am only a dog. 
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Copyrigh 897. by Edward S. Curtis. 


‘““THE YUKONER.’’—PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDY BY CURTIS 
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SHALL WE ANNEX LEPROSY? 


By A HAWAIIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOL TEACHER, 


N the Hawaiian Islands one is never 
far removed from the seat of govern- 
ment, and the applicants for office are 
known personally to a majority of foreign 
residents ; hence affairs of state assume 
a personal character, while the personal 
matters of citizens often become strangely 
mixed with the machinery of the gov- 
ernment. 

Under such circumstances it naturally 
follows that anything which tends to de- 
tract from the financial prosperity of the 
island is strongly resisted by foreign resi- 
dents. 

On the subject of leprosy I find the 
people extremely reticent ; indeed, nearly 
all foreigners seem to have entered into a 
tacit agreement not to mention it unless 
it becomes necessary and to dismiss it 
with the greatest possible dispatch when 
it is introduced to their notice. 

The subject is closely guarded by resi- 
dent physicians and government officials. 
The island publications seldom mention 
it, and when reference is made to it by 
them, it is of a vague and non-committal 
sort, not at all likely to give one a 
distinct idea of the true state of affairs. 
In truth, every effort is made here by the 
people and press to prevent strangers 
from dwelling upon the fact that leprosy 
is acommon thing on the island or that 
it exists at all. 

Tourists coming here for a short time 
can form no accurate estimate of its per- 
manency even though they come for the 
special purpose of learning of it ; for the 
officials will see to it that no one gives 
information save one whose interests are 
identical with those of the islands. 

Perhaps no one else has so many oppor- 
tunities of observing the real state of 
affairs as the government school-teacher. 

As we neared the islands, on our way 
from California, we ran quite near the 
north coast of Molokai (M6-16-ki) (land of 
cliffs), and had a clear view of the penin- 
sula and town of Kalaupapa, the latter 
being the largest leper settlement. The 
coast is very precipitous. Its walls of 
rock rise perpendicularly from the sea to 
a height varying from one thousand to 
three thousand feet, in extreme grandeur 


and picturesqueness, and are slashed by 
immense ravines whose broad mouths 
form natural lawns down to the very sea 
waves. On one of these green spaces 
which extends about a mile along the 
shore, stand the whitewashed cottages 
and grass huts of the lepers. On either 
side the perpendicular ‘ palis’’ rise gray 
and stern. Before them the blue Pacific 
stretches away unbroken for two thou- 
sand miles; and behind them the mount- 
ains tower aloft to meet the clouds in 
indescribable irregular, jagged peaks. 
Their form speaks at once of a violent 
and fiery origin, though they are now 
mostly clothed in robes of perpetual 
green. 

In their savage roughness, they serve 
as impassable guards on the south side of 
Kalaupapa ; the only access to the penin- 
sula being by the sea and bya slender 
path cut along the face of a cliff, so nar- 
row and difficult that cattle cannot be 
driven down it and the settlement de- 
pends upon schooners for its supply of 
fresh meat. 

In 1865 the Hawaiian government 
chose this isolated spot for the centrali- 
zation and segregation of leprosy. Hun- 
dreds of lepers were at that time scattered 
up and down the islands, living in the 
most intimate relations with their friends, 
who seemed perfectly unaware of or in- 
different to the danger of infection. But 
laws were passed for their apprehension, 
and it became the painful duty of the 
marshal and board of health to make 
repeated voyages around the island and 
collect the victims. 

The woe of those who were taken, the 
dismay of those who were left and the 
agonized partings when friends and rela- 
tives clung to the swollen limbs and 
kissed the glistering bloated faces of those 
who were exiled from them forever, formed 
a scene which, once witnessed, was never 
to be forgotten ; and yet it is still a com- 
mon one on the islands. 

None ever returns from that home of 
hideous disease and slow-coming death. 
It is a community of doomed beings, so- 
cially dead ; ‘‘ whose only business is to 
perish ;”’ beings who “‘have no more a 
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portion in anything that is done under 
the sun;’’. temned to watch the re- 
pulsive steps py which their fellows go 
down to a loathsome death, knowing that 
they too must pass by the same way. 

We felt relieved when we had passed 
the settlement, though it looked harm- 
less and peaceful enough in the distance, 
bathed as it was by the friendly sunshine 
and washed by the lazy waves. 

Near Honolulu a temporary home for 
lepers has been established. To this 
place they are sent from the various 
islands of the group, and from there they 
are sent to Molokai, thus preventing the 
making of mistakes by unskilled phy- 
sicians in the outlying districts. No one 
is permitted to visit this institution ex- 
cept by permission from the board of 
health, which is seldom granted. 

I felt much interest in the subject and 
made many fruitless endeavors to learn the 
facts of the situation while I was in Hon- 
olulu, but no one had anything to say 
about leprosy, and all appeared so indif- 
ferent that I finally became so too. 

Before leaving Honolulu I was advised 
by a friend to take my own bed linen and 
towels on the ‘ Kinau”’ (the inter-island 
steamer), no definite reason being given 
except that natives often used its state- 
rooms. 

In the various outlying districts I found 
that foreigners live entirely apart from 
the natives. The Hawaiians are not 
fitted, morally or intellectually, for so- 
cial intercourse with the respectable for- 
eigners here. They have their own 
churches with native pastors and there 
are sixty-four native schools on the 
islands with Hawaiian teachers only, 
who teach the Hawaiian language. It is 
impossible in many localities to secure 
foreign. teachers, as there is no place for 
them to board except among the natives. 
My native assistant teacher is considered 
a model for a Hawaiian woman, and yet 
she is scarcely more than half civilized. 
She has little opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the ways of well-ordered 
homes, consequently knows little of 
them. She knows nothing of cooking 
except to roast fish in the ground anc 
boil beef over hot stones. She sits cross- 
legged on a mat to take her meals and 
eats poi with her fingers from a calabash 
which is common to the whole family. 
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She has absolutely no knowledge of books 
aside from text-books, and reading, writ- 
ing and a very little arithmetic is all she 
has gained from them. 

Hawaiian women are not employed as 
house servants. Few families care to 
have one of them about their homes. So 
the Hawaiian people are cast out from all 
intimate relations with the respectable 
foreign population here, and, with a very 
few exceptions, have almost no oppor- 
tunity of improvement except through 
the efforts of their foreign teachers, and 
the teachers work with them at the school 
buildings only. 

When I expressed a desire to see and 
know more of the people in their homes, 
I was met by a polite stare and told that 
it would not be safe to visit some of their 
dwellings. 

On visiting the schools I found the 
teachers wearing gloves in the school- 
room, and using various precautions 
against contact with the children. I 
found by degrees that neither their moral 
nor intellectual deficiencies served to bar 
this people from foreign society as did 
their physical foulness. Rumors of lep- 
rosy reached me more and more fre- 
quently and clearly. I found the teachers 
of the government schools to be less reti- 
cent than other foreigners, as they have 
little financial interest in the islands and 
are often here for but a short time. 

Before the new administration, the 
laws for the segregation of lepers were 
much what they are at the present time, 
but so large a majority of the sheriffs and 
officers were natives that it was found 
to be impossible for the government 
physician to apprehend the lepers until 
they were too bad to be removed. 

The native officials would warn them 
in time that they might be concealed. 

The lepers generally roamed about at 
will, afraid of the physician only. One 
met them in the highways and in the 
stores. No effort was made by the offi- 
cials to secure them, but after the reso- 
lution of 1887 the present government 
physician was appointed, together with 
white sheriffs, and the work of segrega- 
tion began in earnest. 

The lepers of the district now became 
alarmed. Many of them fled to the mount- 
ains. Twenty-five formed a company 
and took up their abode in an isolated 
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valley between some great palis. The 
spot faces the sea and is almost totally 
inaccessible by any other route. The 
government physician allowed them to 
remain in this retreat until he found that 
they were coming out at various times 
to visit friends, and that they were mak- 
ing «‘awe’’ (their native intoxicating 
drink) for sale. This determined the 
physicians to make an effort toward se- 
curing them. Accordingly the plans 
were all laid to go by sea at night with 
a force of officers and secure them all. A 
native heard the sheriff read the names 
to the doctor, and at once discerned their 
intention. He stole a horse the same 
night, rode as far as possible and scram- 
bled the remainder of the way over those 
awful palis to inform his friends of their 
peril. 

When the officers reached the valley, 
they found the lepers’ huts empty, with 
every evidence of a precipitate flight. 
The poor hunted lepers had not remained 
to secure even their most valued pos- 
sessions. They have all been killed or 
taken since. God help them ! 

Some in our district who were known 
to be lepers remained in their homes, and, 
by the timely intervention of friends, 
managed to elude the sheriff. 

One wealthy Hawaiian woman who 
lived in the house which adjoins my pres- 
ent dwelling, remained here for more than 
a year, in spite of the efforts of the 
physician to secure her; during which 
time she kept the disease in check by the 
assistance of the native healers, who 
sucked the poisonous blood from the 
leprous spots. One of her relatives was 
finally bribed to betray her. 

The natives hide their friends in cane 
fields, caves and gulches, or under mats 
in their own homes. Some have been 
discovered when their limbs were gone 
and only a bloated head and trunk re- 
mained. Such a case as this is at present 
only a short distance from me. 

But in the face of all this misery, 
nothing can be done to arouse fear of 
contagion among the natives. They will 
smoke the pipe of a leper, eat poi from 
his calabash, sleep in his bed and wear 
his clothes. They become neither dis- 
gusted with his distorted and swollen 
features nor afraid of becoming infected 
with the disease. They seem perfectly 


indifferent as to the risk of contagion. 

Although the Hawaiians’ family ties 
are strangely weak, their gregarious or 
social instincts are exceedingly strong, 
and they herd together in a manner most 
repulsive to foreigners. This trait of 
character greatly aids the spread of lep- 
rosy. It has been disseminated by vac- 
cination also and by the aid of flies and 
mosquitoes ; but the exceeding immo- 
rality of the people has done more toward 
perpetuating this disease than any other 
cause. 

Considering the number still at large 
and the fourteen hundred on Molokai, I 
estimate that about five per cent. of all 
the inhabitants of these islands are lepers. 

The schools are examined twice a year 
by a government physician and each 
child who is not infected by any conta- 
gious disease receives a health certificate. 

I had one odd little boy in my room. 
He had a peculiar complexion generally, 
but was as bright as is usual with these 
Hawaiian children. He had a dark, 
slightly protruding mark on his chin 
which I took to be a birthmark. When 
he had been in school a few weeks, he 
had his arm broken on the play-ground. 
After school I went to his parents and 
found the arm unset and uncared for. 
They refused to have a physician. Such 
actions are characteristic of the natives. 
They preferred the weird incantations 
of kahunas (a law has been passed 
against their practicing) to anything 
more scientific. I called an intelligent- 
looking native in from the road as he 
was passing, and with his help as an 
interpreter, I insisted on their sending 
for a physician, but nothing I could say 
would prevail upon them to do so. I vis- 
ited them frequently, sitting in their 
house and handling the boy’s hand and 
arm, with no suspicion that he was a 
leper. Yet such he was—hence their 
aversion to having the physician see him. 

I noticed a white scurf on one side of 
his nose, as if the skin had become dry 
and dead. The old crone with whom he 
lived tried to explain it to me, but I un- 
derstood only a word now and then of her 
language. 

The boy returned to school wearing a 
pair of long trousers, so uncommon an 
occurrence with these children as to at- 
tract my attention at once. One day as 
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he sat in school his limb became exposed 
and I observed some ugly dark-brown 
spots upon it. The largest of them was 
nearly the size of a silver dollar. They 
looked like blood blisters somewhat, or 
like the top of a dark-brown mushroom ; 
the skin appeared very thick and wrin- 
kled. I thought he must suffer with such 
horrid-looking sores, but, as nearly every 
child in school is afflicted with cutaneous 
eruptions of some sort, I did not yet think 
of leprosy. 

As I watched him he drew up his limb 
and began squeezing and pressing the 
spots in an absent, careless manner. In 
answer to my questions he said that the 
spots were not sore, that they did not 
give him any pain, but he was disturbed 
and began to explain that the spot on his 
chin was done by a fall. I had stood 
over that child for weeks, guiding his 
hand in his first efforts to write, and yet 
I now felt an instinctive horror of touch- 
ing him. I touched the spots with the 
end of my pointer and soon found them 
to be insensible and lifeless. I decided 
that unless the physician came the follow- 
ing day I should dismiss the boy from 
school. 

While I was examining him, the tears 
tolled down his cheeks. He is but six 
years old, and yet seemed to understand 
fully the consequences of being discov- 
ered. 

The physician came the next morning, 
but our patient did not make his appear- 
ance. The doctor feared that the child 
had been concealed, as, he stated, that 
was a suspected family, the mother hav- 
ing died shortly before in that house of 
leprosy. 

No warning had been given me, no in- 
struction as to detecting disease if it 
appeared in that boy or in any other 
of the children. 

Our Portuguese truant officer soon re- 
turned accompanied by the boy, his 
father (a stalwart Hawaiian in his prime) 
and his aged grandmother. The child 
had one limb bandaged, and what was 
my horror when the bandages were re- 
moved to find that the natives had gouged 
a great piece of flesh from his limb. They 
said they did it with a piece of glass and 
that they would remove the other spots 
in like manner that evening. 

They evidently think there is some 
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virtue in the glass and that the doctor 
will deem a cure made if the spots are re- 
moved. The doctor said that it probably 
gave the child very little pain, as the 
flesh about a leprous spot is devoid of 
feeling almost entirely. One of the surest 
means of ascertaining the presence of the 
disease is to thrust a needle into the 
flesh. No pain will result if the disease 
is leprosy. 

On glancing at the child, the doctor 
said, ‘‘ He is in for it,’’ and then I knew 
that it was leprosy. I felt faint and gid- 
dy—not so much from the sight of the 
horrid wounds or fear of personal injury, 
as from the knowledge that I stood face 
to face with that most terrible of human 
ills. None of us mentioned the word. 
We said z¢ and ¢hat but never leprosy. 

The child was almost a baby, and I 
pictured him leaving his home and friends 
to be lost amid the sighs and groans of 
Molokai. No mother to soothe his path 
to the awful death before him! I thought 
of it allin a moment, and my strength 
deserted me. The child’s father lay prone 
upon the ground wailing dismally, while 
his aged grandmother clasped her knees 
and added her shrill voice to the same 
despairing cry. 

After years of experience in the midst 
of leprosy, this physician could only say 
that it is a strange disease. The father 
of this boy remained with his wife until 
her death and is apparently untainted 
still; while a half-caste woman here was 
married to three foreigners each of whom 
went to Molokai. After each case she 
was examined for signs of the disease, 
but, none appearing, sne went free until 
suddenly it appeared in its most malig- 
nant form and she soon died. Thus it 
seems that all do not appear to be leprous 
who are lepers ; nor do all who appear to 
be lepers prove to be so. The Hawaiian 
blood is very bad. The natives suffer from 
a great variety of diseases, some of them so 
nearly resembling leprosy as to be mis- 
taken for it by the most experienced phy- 
sician. 

Some eminent scientists in Honolulu 
have been experimenting. They tried 
the virus on a man who was condemned 
to be hanged and he was sent to Molokai 
as a leper. 

A physician of large experience in- 
formed me that there is scarcely a city in 

















the United States without some lepers, 
and that he has reason to believe that 
these islands contribute a majority of 
thei all. 

When a case of leprosy develops among 
the foreigners, it causes a short-lived stir, 
or is more often secretly sent to the 
States ; but so long as it is confined to 
the natives—well, «it is only a native.’’ 
«He will be as well off on Molokai, where 
he will probably meet friends.’’ He will 
scarcely have a second thought from the 
foreigners; but what must he feel who 
knows that the curse is laid upon him or 
his loved ones ! 

People in general think of leprosy as 
something vague and far away. They 
have read of it in the scriptures or else- 
where, but they scarcely comprehend that 
it is an awful reality, to-day. Even here, 


surrounded by it as we are, and witness- 
we seldom 
It is 


ing the misery it causes, 
think of fearing personal injury. 
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not strange that people lose their fear of 
leprosy. Do not thousands of Ameri- 
cans degrade themselves and their fami- 
lies and die miserably every year from 
the effect of alcohol, and yet if you 
should warn a man to beware of it, and 
point to thousands of ruined lives to 
prove the justness of your warning, nine 
times out of ten you would be laughed at 
for your pains. 

On Molokai the fourteen hundred lepers 
compose a regularly organized commu- 
nity. They have a court with a leprous 
judge, a store with a leper keeper, leper 
officials, hospitals with many leper nurses 
(some of them are not), a school with a 
leper teacher and a church with a leper 
pastor. 

Their marriage laws are much like 
those of other communities, and there are 
forty children among them who have 
leprous parents yet show no signs of the 
dread disease themselves. 





INTERPRETATION. 


By BERTHA GERNEAUX Davis. 


HE thought of all the heartaches he had known, 
And singing in the twilight bowed his head. 

“The world will hear and pass unheeding on, 
And no one ever understand,” he said. 


A thousand hearts grew hushed to hear the song, 
And eyes that mocked before grew soft and dim, 
They strained to see the singer through the dusk, 


And smiling through their tears claimed kin with him. 
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© HE Month in England. —I do not suppose « Peter the Great ”’ 
) will be running at the Lyceum when you read this, but if I were to 
judge by the first-night enthusiasm and the verbosity of the press, I 
should imagine that in Sir Henry Irving’s son Laurence a great new 
dramatist had arisen. But so devoid is the play of atmosphere, so 
clumsily evolved, so blurred in the handling and so full of common- 
place, that I felt as if a Michelangelesque theme were being treated by 
asign-painter. Nevertheless, even to conceive a heroic theme and to be able to make 
some notion of it glimmer through the execution is already to have outpassed most 
contemporary English dramatists, and I therefore hail this young man of twenty- 
four—and he wrote the play at twenty, Ellen Terry told me—as a potential addition 
to our scanty band. He has at least supplied his father with another opportunity of 
proving himself our greatest actor. The regretted death of Alphonse Daudet brought 
up again the old question whether he had been influenced in his early books by 
Dickens, It is a point I remember putting to Zola when he was in England. « C’est 
une question des plus délicates,’’ said Zola cautiously. For my part, I believe the 
apparent Dickensism—the blend of humor and pathos—came from Daudet’s 
(Davidet’s) Jewish blood. Provence was in the Middle Ages a great center of Jewish 
life and of Talmudic learning. Daud for David is not unfamiliar, and a physician of 
that name figures in Jewish history of the seventeenth century. Daudet was not of 
the greatest, but he was charming, and it is a pity that the posthumous contempt of 
Tourguénieff came to add to the pains of his closing decade. By ‘‘ The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,’’ Mr. Joseph Conrad has definitely added himself to our artists in 
letters. This mere record of a sailing voyage from Bombay to London dock—the 
work of one who has himself been a sailor «‘ before the mast’’—is only too charged 
with the color and mystery of things. The 
artist sees and renders—as few before him— 
the humors and tragedies of ‘those who go 
down to the sea in ships and do business 
in the great waters.’’ But he has still 
something to learn as a story-teller, even 
though he tell nostory. ‘My eyes make 
pictures,’’ he might say with Coleridge. 
But narrative is not a collection of pictures, 
you must not tell everything by visual | 
images; you must not say ‘there came a 

band of light that disappeared’’ to indicate 

that a door opened and shut, unless that is 

the essential index of the situation. Some 

of Mr. Conrad’s pages almost give one 
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‘«the Academy headache.’’ The masterful Nigger, whose malingering when he is 
really dying supplies the quaint comic-tragic motif, is a creation. Encouraged, 
perhaps, by the run on the Scotch adventure-novel in England—for in Scotland 
our Scotch purveyors are not so worshiped—Lord Ernest Hamilton, hitherto known 
as a humorous verse-writer, has produced in ‘‘ The Outlaw of the Marshes’”’ as good 
an example of it as any going. A stir- 
LORD 
ERNEST anion ring story of border-life in the times of 
Elizabeth, it rather recalls ‘Lorna 
Doone’’ by its hero (Gavin Elliot) and 
by the Armstrongs—a giant terrorizing 
clan—and has something of the same 
nature—sense. The women are well 
drawn and occasionally a_ historical 
character is hit off with a few vivid 
strokes.’ But even the conscientious 
Glossary does not atone for the overdose 
of Scotch. Mr. Le Gallienne’s new ver- 
oe sion of «« Omar Khayy4m’’—which first 
appeared in THE COSMOPOLITAN — has 
been, as he anticipated, prejudiced in the 
7 reviewers’ minds by the preéxistence of 
Fitzgerald’s, though it is admitted to have fine lines of its own. But the joke, «If I 
were Fitzgerald,’’ was too obvious to be resisted in the review-headings. Perhaps 
the large sale of «If I were God’’ may compensate Mr. Le Gallienne. I am of 
those who like him to have his say on the great questions and even on flirtation. 
You may argue that he does not bring the right kind of mind to bear upon these 
profound topics, but then the average man does not bring any, and these stale old 
standpoints need to be occasionally shaken up by an unprejudiced young earthquake. 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson’s brilliant monographs on the Venetian and Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance have now been supplemented by «The Central Italian 
Painters,’’ an even more remarkable example of ‘‘infinite riches in a little room,’’ 
though the painters themselves, with the exception of Raphael, are less known to 
fame. A hundred persons have explored the Uffizi or the Doge’s Palace for one who 
has wandered in that quaint little Sienese gal- , — 
lery, or seen Perugino at home. But our author 
continues to lift up his themes into the light of 
universal psychological principles, and his one 
hundred and twenty-nine pages are as full of 
suggestive ideas as of patient, thorough work- ; - 
manship, while the writing though as lucid as} 22 = _—=6* s¥S - AS 
ever has gained in beauty. In his anxiety, how- | ~2 / OMAR 
ever, to avoid Ruskin’s verbosity and mysti- é ZeKHAY YAM 
cism, and to generalize on more scientific eal 
grounds, Mr. Berenson has fallen into the 
opposite error of over-simplicity. Few men 
have more of the temperament of the born 
critic, and it is therefore regrettable that his own 
intellect is not available to sit in judgment on 
his pet fad that the essential principle of art ym 
is its tonic value. When he judges pictures, I } 
sit humbly at his feet. When he says that Sig- 
norelli is very near to Michelangelo, I remem- mC 4 , 
ber with a glow of pride that, at Orvieto, I thought so too. But the more I ponder 
upon his new principle, the more I feel that the wish is father to the thought ; 
that the desire to connect art with Spencerian science and pagan charity, and 
to have art a happy, sunny, lung-expanding thing, has blinded him to half the 
facts. If he were an emperor, he would probably in his neo-Hellenistic fervor 
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command al! art-products to be thus, under pain of damnation, and would doubtless 
save us from much Weltschmerz and ‘degeneration.’’ But to preach a new 
Art-Gospel (or Life-Gospel) for the future and to erect a scientific Art-Canon 
for the past are two different things. He divides a picture very lucidly into illus- 
tration and decoration. The former is the intellectual content (the visual images 
apart from their value as form) and the latter the tonic part that enhances the sense 
of life by communicating to us ‘‘ideated sensations of touch and movement.’’ But 
surely as a mere technical process for evoking such sensations, painting is only a craft, 
not an art, and the veriest Philistine might be trained to manufacture these dynamic 
canvases. You cannot abstract the tonic elements from the «illustrative,’’ for it is 
their fusion that makes art, and tonic elements alone will not explain why, of two 
faces wrought with equal craft, one may be greater art than theother. In saying that 
the specific art-value of figure-pictures depends upon the tangibility of the figures, 
Mr. Berenson may be right, but his reason is dubious. It is not because these tan- 
gible figures give us «‘ ideated sensations of touch and movement ’’ but because, un- 
less they are life-like, the subject is not adequately presented, the picture does not 


exist ; because, in short, there is zo « illustration.’’ Where the artist has obviously 
aimed at life-illusion, to miss it is to fail altogether. It is the platitude of the stu- 
dios : :‘ There is no leg under those trousers.’’ But Mr. Berenson’s doctrine of + leg 


for leg’s sake’’ is too sweeping. The real art-essence cannot be detached from the 
‘illustration ’’ which, by touching subtle chords, plays upon the spectator. And it 
Take is because the chords waiting to be struck are 

Pyrotticelle finer in Mr. Berenson that he gazes at «« Mona 

pee Sacre Lisa’’ while the cockney stares at «‘ The Derby 
Day.”’ He is troubled to think what would 
become of our masterpieces if the Chinese, 
with their different psychology, associations 
and artistic standards, conquered Europe. 
Since nothing but the primary things—form 
and movement—would touch them, he jumps 

to the conclusion that here is the eternal, 

7 elemental art-part. But if so, then the bar- 
barians, already in our midst to-day, would 
\ make instinctively for the best pictures, though 
Mr. Berenson speaks, I cannot see why, as if 
it needed a special capability to feel these tonic influences. Since nobody ought 
to be able to help having these «‘ideated sensations’’ any more than he could 
help getting warm at a fire, the plowboy should enjoy Giotto more than a 
cheap chromo, nor could all his indifference to medieval subjects overcome that 
fine tonic glow he would feel before Pollainolo or Masaccio. Well, let it be 
tested by some psychological experimentalist ; let him pass a dozen Philistines 
through the Pitti and note before what pictures they warm their hands. In 
reality the Heathen Chinee would enjoy only the caput mortuum of European art. 
What art really does is probably—if you must have it in physics—to produce 
those tensions of merves and muscles which are the physical correlatives of 
special emotional states ; the same physical changes as are produced by the reality 
of which art is the quintessence. But the emotions, being consciously unreal, give 
us, even at their saddest, a subtle pleasure, as in stage-tragedy. It is in specifying the 
‘* ideated sensations ”’ of art as exclusively tonic that Mr. Berenson unifies overmuch. 
Say rather diatonic—the minor scale as weil as the major. What is more « life- 
enhancing ”’ than the Marseillaise, but who would rank it with the Moonlight Sonata? 
In his love of the classic world—which was never really all sunshine and white 
marble figures, but, as we see in the Greek dramas, perturbed enough with « Chris- 
tian '’ problems of sin and fate—Mr. Berenson all but talks of religion as if it were only 
‘ stimulating,’’ so that the religious effect of Perugino’s pictures is explained by his 
‘« space-composition,’’ which gives you an expansive sense of absorption into the 
universe. But there is also an opposite pole of religion—that of humility, recueille- 
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ment—and why Gothic cathedrals give you that, could 
be explained on Berensonian lines. But he chooses to 
ignore it, apparently because he thinks the Spinozistic 
mood will be the religious mood of the future, and though 
he finds a sort of sacred hush over Perugino’s pictures, 
too, it does not occur to him that this is what may 
have produced the religious impression on Perugino’s 
contemporaries, for whom religion was a bounded heaven 
rather than a free infinite. He is laboriously facetious 
in accounting for a scoundrel like Perugino painting 
religiously, though that religious emotion is independent 
of conduct is explanation enough. He never will allow 
for the artist feeling anything, and at times talks as if 
art was concocted by a clever craftsman to play on the 
nerves of a healthy person of any and no century. Of 
course he cannot help contradicting himself and using 
other esthetic standards, and even writing as emotionally 
as Ruskin. Ido not quite agree that we always lose 
touch with the «illustrative’’ elements of a picture when 
that particular phase of life or thought passes away. It 
may acquire a new artificial, archaic art value, like that 
tinge of bronze added by time to the gold of old mosaics. 
Art, in short, appeals only to people sufficiently evolved, 
and to look for an art principle independent of rich 
stored-up emotional and sensuous associations, one that 
may affect equally the Indian squaw and the modern Mz 
dilettante, is to go in search of an Irish bull. 


I. ZANGWILL. 





a 
mS HE Mystery of One Human Life.—Happening to travel 
recently with a man who had occupied a large share of public 
attention, and whose fate it was to have been much abused in 
the public prints, I incidentally learned, in the course of conver- 
sation, that he was using his leisure hours to write the history of his 
life. An editor is never quite able to get away from his shop, and in 
this case he did not succeed in resisting the temptation to ask that the 
readers of THE COSMOPOLITAN might have the results of this literary work—for the 
man’s life had been one of widest business interests and of many dramatic surprises. 

‘««No,”’ he replied, ‘it is not to go before the public ; it is for my family.”’ 

‘Then you are not writing an autobiography but a panegyric of yourself.”’ 

«« Perhaps you are right,’’ he answered, simply. 

‘* What a chance for immortality you are missing !’’ I could not help saying. 

«How so?”’ 

«« Well, you have it in your power to write one of the great books of the world— 
one of two or three, or perhaps the only one, of its kind—a real autobiography.”’ 

‘“What do you mean ?’’ 

«This. You have had a very extraordinary and unusual career. No human 
being save yourself knows just what such a life means. We hear it described in 
private conversation and in the public prints. But we all know of the things which 
we hear and read that they do not come within a thousand miles of the mark. You 
came as a poor young man from a European college to seek a temporary niche in 
American journalism—were then a war correspondent, then in a Western mining 
camp, then on Wall street, then at the head of immense railway enterprises. In 
comparison with the inner details of such a life, the experiences of St. Augustine 
and of Marie Bashkirtseff would seem tame, and we should be compelled to regard 
even Rousseau’s book as colorless. 
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«« Write it out with an unshrinking revelation of its necessities, its ambitions, its 
selfish and unselfish motives, its successes and failures. Mark the development of 
your character in all its phases as you passed from childhood to youth, from youth to 
manhood, from manhood to complete maturity. Review the temptations, great and 
small, which exercised an influence upon your character. Spare not yourself. Mark 
the coming into your life of each friend, and analyze the deflection of course which 
followed the encounter. Lay bare to the world the psychical phenomena attendant 
upon sex influence and tell to those who come after you what contributed to make 
your married life a happy one—what, perhaps, threatened for a time to destroy 
its happiness—of the struggles of husband and wife to overceme failings. In a 
word, lay bare the innermost recesses of your soul and the secret spring of every 
important action, and you will have written a book that will be of immeasurable 
value to mankind, and from the position of ‘Important folk are we—to thee and 
me’ you will pass at once to an immortal fame.’’ 

The distinguished gentleman to whom this had been uttered, looked relieved 
when the period was ended; but replied only with that slow shake of the head 
which acknowledges that the prospect tempts but nevertheless decisively de- 
clines it. 

‘* Yet you are a man of courage, a man of leisure and of ample fortune ?”’ I 
appealed to him. 

‘« All of that,’’ he answered; «but my object is to please my family, not to 
wound them. The great world is nothing to a man who has reached sixty; his 
family, everything.”’ 

‘‘You mistake,’’ I could not help replying. ‘‘ You would not hurt the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who are dear to you. Write with ever so much care your pane- 
gyric of yourself—and your family will receive it with toleration, recognizing its 
incompleteness. You will give them a blurred impression. If you have been 
abused in the press, they will accept your rebuttal to your face and secretly 
wonder if, after all, there was not some reason for the attack. But write 
your life, your real life: follow the evolution of your mind from the little child 
to the strong man; lay bare your weaknesses, and let the results show your 
strength—in a word, paint for the information of your children and the guidance 
of the poor world that is to come after you and that now repeats, to its untold 
misfortune, the errors of its predecessors through the centuries because it has no 
printed page to guide it—do this and you will have rendered the most inestimable 
service.”’ 

‘‘ No, no! you cannot change my resolution.”’ 

‘« Are there no inducements that will appeal to you ?’’ Iimportuned. ‘‘ You wish 
to leave a great fortune to your children ? Such a book would sell in untold editions. 
If you were poor it would itself make you a millionaire. The entire world would stand 
on tiptoe to see what it has never yet had exposed for its instruction: Zhe mystery 
of one human life. 

‘‘Ah! promise of fame and fortune do not appeal to you? I have kept my 
strongest argument for the last. You have the intellectual acumen to do this work 
as it should be done—to dissect, to analyze, to reduce in the crucible of truth. 
Very well, do thus and you will be a benefactor of the human race. The millions 
grope in darkness; give them this light to guide them on their way——’’ 

‘Ah, you ask of me an impossibility. Acknowledge for the sake of argument 
that I have all the requisites you name for this work, there is still another which 
you have not mentioned.” 

‘What is that?’ I asked, yet knowing full well what the answer would be. 

‘* Courage!”’ 

* * * * 

The romantic novel is the work of art of a semi-civilized people. Nothing can 
be more absurd than this kind of story considered in its relation to real life. The 
English people of the eighteenth century turned from their stupid, half-drunken, 
brutalizing lives and found entertainment in the novel. As their successors have 
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advanced toward civilization their minds have awakened to the truths of science 
and turned toward the study of their fellow-beings and of themselves. They are 
to-day recognizing that the so-called romantic novel bears scarcely more relation to 
actual life than if written about the puppets of a Punch and Judy show. 

The great book of the future will be the autobiography. A time will come, even 
in the twentieth century, when the reader who takes down from the shelf of old 
books one of the romantic novels of the nineteenth century will turn over its pages 
with astonishment that such stuff could ever have interested even a semi-civilized 
people. 

How long a time will be required to educate men and women up to the point of 
telling the truth about themselves and preferring above all things to read pages of 
truth taken out of real lives, remains to be seen. Probably not much advance will be 
made until a real life is placed in type. Then the fascination of the true and the 
actual will seize upon the public and quickly displace those feeble efforts of the 
imagination which had so long served to amuse that crude people who lived prior to 
the twentieth century. 

JoHN BRISBEN WALKER: 
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DOES IT EDUCATE IN THE BROADEST AND MOST LIBERAL SENSE 
OF THE TERM ? 


ANSWERS OF DAVID STARR JORDAN, PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


That training which does not disclose the secret of power is unworthy the name of 
education.—President Jordan. 


1. The first article of the educational series which has been published in THE 
COSMOPOLITAN was founded upon the following hypothesis: «‘The pursuit of all 
mankind is happiness.* There is no other basis upon which any tenable theory of 
education for youth may be built than that the training received tends, in the highest 
degree, toward those conditions of mind and body which will best serve to bring 
happinéss to the individual educated and to those about him. That, at least, is the 
ideal toward which education must move with ever-quickening strides.”’ 


Do you believe that this is the true ideal? If not—what ? 


Answer of President Jordan.—I should say rather effectiveness. But 
as all true happiness depends on action, there is not so much difference. 
But mere pleasure or contentment should not be called “ happiness.” 


2. Do you think that the training of the mind of youth can be accomplished by 

*FROM WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY.—Happiness ts generic, and is applied to almost every kind of enjoyment 
except that of the animal appetites. 

FROM THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.—Every man speaks of happiness as his end of ends: he wishes to live 
well or to do well. which he considers to be the same as being happy. But men disagree exceedingly in their 
opinions as to that which constitutes happiness; nay, the same man sometimes places it in one thing, 
Sometimes in another—in health or in riches, according as he happens to be sick or poo?.—Grote's A? itstotle. 
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the study of Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Psychology and English, German 
and French Literature as thoroughly as by that of Latin and Greek ? 

Answer of President Jordan.—With most men deé/er. 

3. Will not a curriculum made up of the sciences and modern literature develop 
the reasoning powers to a higher degree than one in which the study of Latin and 
Greek is the chief factor? 

Answer of President Jordan.—With most men—yes. 

4. Inasmuch as the student, in a large percentage of cases, immediately fol- 
lowing graduation enters upon a professional or business career and not in- 
frequently assumes family cares, should not provision be made for thorough in- 
struction by lectures on choice of occupation or profession—the intention being 
to afford him the widest possible information regarding the occupations of life, 
and to enable him to choose with knowledge rather than with prejudice? 

Answer of President Jordan.—Lectures are not very effective in this 
regard. Personal conversation is better. 

5. Should not thorough instruction regarding the duties of the married state, 
the psychological aids to selection and to happy wedded relations and the proper 
bringing up of children, constitute an important part of every college course? 

Answer of President Jordan.—Such information is most valuable and 
should be included. But it should not be spurious, hysterical, mawkish. 
It takes a manly man with thorough knowledge to give such instruction. 

6. If Latin and Greek should be omitted from the curricula of school (six 
years) and college (four years), would there not be ample time not only to train the 
mind in science and two modern languages (including English), but also to teach 
the things most requisite for properly embarking upon that active life which usually 
follows college graduation ? 

Answer of President Jordan.—When time is well spent, four years 
becomes far too short for all that is needed. 

7. Do you hold that time should be obtained for the most important studies by 
omitting those which are least important ? 

Answer of President Jordan.—I hold that each student should be 
educated for himself in his best way and that any curriculum not involved 
in the nature of the subject is a hindrance and an impertinence. 

8. Should not all students be compelled to include, as part of their daily 
duties, exercise sufficient to develop sound bodies while establishing habits tending 
to maintain health at a maximum of efficiency ? 

Answer of President Jordan.—A student should be led to seek such 
training, but education is largely a training of the will. He should seek 
it for himself, not be obliged to take it. 
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PRELIMINARY WORK LOOKING TO AN ORGANIZATION OF SCHOLARS TO 
TAKE IN CHARGE THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SCIENTIFICALLY 
BASED LANGUAGE. 


More than twenty-five years ago, while traveling in China and 
Japan, the Editor of THE COSMOPOLITAN was forcibly impressed with the 
serious difficulties of peoples compelled daily to grapple with the incon- 
sistencies, absurdities and, I might say, idiocies of an unscientifically con- 
structed language. Twenty-six thousand characters, arbitrarily formed, 
intricate in pattern, some of them containing as many as sixteen strokes, 
and all of such a nature as to tax the memory beyond possibility of reten- 
tion, compose the equipment for writing the languages of China and Japan. 
Not only this, but in Japan there is one set of words indicated by these 
characters, in Peking another, in Kuangtung another, in Nanking still 
another, and in fifty other sections and provinces there are as many distinct 
tongues or variations. Commerce is hampered. The art of printing in- 
volves the use of a typesetter’s case a thousand feet in length, and a tele- 
gram in the native language becomes almost an impossibility. Characters 
used in writing words which a boy of ten can master in the English 
language, receive the arduous labor of twenty years from the Chinese 
student; and even at the age of thirty he is incomparably less well 
equipped in ability to read than the American boy of ten. 

In China we have language loaded down with absurdities until it 
becomes grotesque. The student of German, French or English may 
congratulate himself that he is infinitely more fortunate in respect to 
scientific construction than the Chinese; but while his language may 
lack in the grotesque features of the Oriental tongue, it is none the less 
filled with absurdities, the result of unscientific construction, and with 
illogicalities which involve the expenditure of unnecessary years of hard 
labor. 

This, however, is but a small portion of the difficulties under which 
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the nations suffer on account of the vagaries and unscientific construction 
of languages. When one comes to estimate the years unnecessarily con- 
sumed in mastering the irregularities of one’s own language and the one 
or two foreign languages that may, be required ‘because of travel or com- 
mercial transactions, the waste of time assumes extraordinary proportions. 
In the past, it may almost be said of us, as of the Chinese, so great 
did we find the difficulties of languages that we had no time to study the 
truths of nature or the philosophy of life. Then scholars were proud of 
the intricacies of the language in which they professed proficiency. They 
treasured irregular verbs with a peculiar joy ; they congratulated each 
other over the idiosyncrasies of gender ; they delighted in a spelling which 
was so far removed from common sense that only the person who had 
nothing else to think about could master it. For many centuries they felt 
bound to preserve their craft by giving every discouragement to the out- 
sider who would gain admission, just as the physician emerging from 
alchemy sought to hide the baneful nature of his prescription in hiero- 
glyphics, in order that the patient might not understand how he was 
being imposed upon. 

The necessity of a world-language has long been apparent. The 
increased communication between all parts of the globe, the opening up 
of Africa to settlement and Central Asia to commerce, the formation of 
states composed of men from many lands—all these have created a 
demand for a new language which can be used by all the nations of the 
world, and so scientifically constructed that it may eventually displace 
the illogicalities and barbarisms that had their derivation from unedu- 
cated and unreasoning peoples. 

Languages were originally evolved in ages of ignorance. They were 
built as many of the crooked streets in the old towns of England or Vir- 
ginia, by the sheep and donkeys making paths along which human beings 
for personal convenience found it necessary to travel and which subse- 
quently became lanes and streets. That which is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. The task of building a scientific language was one 
that could not be undertaken by single individuals. It required the 
cooperation of philologists of all lands. This is conclusively shown in 
Volaptik, which was the ingenious device of a single man but has been 
found to be impracticable because it was the result of no widely organized 
effort. 

It is proper that a magazine like THE COSMOPOLITAN, which has its 
representatives in all lands, and which possesses the power to organize a 
force of scholars capable of dealing adequately with so extensive a prob- 
lem, should undertake this task, with the assurance that once its earnest- 
ness of purpose is fairly understood, it will secure the active codperation 
of philologists throughout the world. Eight years ago preliminary cor- 
respondence was begun by the Editor of THE CosMOPOLITAN with philol- 
ogists of both America and Europe, but other duties at that time compelled 
the temporary relinquishment of his purpose. In 1892 he proposed to Mr. 
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Blaine, then secretary of state, that a commission consisting of twelve 
leading American and European philologists should be invited to 
assemble at the World’s Fair in Chicago and report such a plan of organ- 
ization as would bring together a body of philologists who might under- 
take the construction of an international language to be used for the 
commerce of all nations. Mr. Blaine received the idea with his usual 
liberality, and as he then had in mind problems affecting the commerce 
of the United States with the South American republics, gave jt his 
cordial support. He arranged an interview with President Harrison and 
accompanied the Editor of THE COSMOPOLITAN to the Executive Mansion. 
A sum of twelve thousand dollars was formally tendered to the President 
by THE COSMOPOLITAN to cover the expenses of the commission. But 
President Harrison, upon the ground that there was no law authorizing 
such a commission, finally refused to extend the necessary invitation. 

In the six years that have elapsed since this episode the necessity 
of an international language has become each day more apparent. "THE 
COSMOPOLITAN has perfected and enlarged its organization until to-day 
it not only covers all parts of the world, but unquestionably reaches the 
largest clientele of intelligent, thoughtful readers possessed by any peri- 
odical, daily, weekly or monthly, in the world. 

It is proper, then, that it should undertake the work preliminary to 
the construction of an international language upon a basis that will be 
absolutely scientific. To carry out successfully such a work, the knowl- 
edge of the philologists of all nations must be brought into requisition. 
With a central rallying-point established, there would be many in all 
lands who would gladly contribute the results of their special investiga- 
tions. Their opinions will be solicited regarding the formation of a new 
and universal language which shall, first, contain that word now in any 
of the tongues of the world which conveys a shade of meaning different 
from any other word in any other language; so that the new language 
for literary purposes may excel in its capabilities of rendering the finest 
and most delicate shades of meaning. These words brought together by 
the philological students of all lands will, as soon as received at the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN Office, be arranged in groups for the final consideration of a 
commission. After the work has advanced to a certain stage, THE 
COSMOPOLITAN will invite twelve or more scholars representing the most 
important tongues, to review in committee the work accomplished up to 
that time and complete the program, so that the publication of a 
grammar and dictionary may be begun with such approval as will carry 
to the public mind a strong conviction that every effort has been made 
to bring the whole to the most satisfactory standard, as embracing the 
best thought of the world at that time. 

While the work of collecting words is progressing, the attention of 
scholars will be called to the construction of a language upon such prin- 
ciples as will give: 





i. 

THE ( First, for literary purposes. 
HIGHEST 

AVAILABILITY | Second, for business use. 
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AND 1. Of verbs, upon that model 
which shall be scientif- 
ically adapted to the 
fullest requirements. 

2. Of substantives with in- 
flection or prepositional 
government calculated 
to supply fullest needs, 
and gender confined to 
sex. 


1. Regular construction 





2. Ease of pronunciation ( Careful comparison of 


II. for people of all lands. - tongues and study of 

THE difficulties. 
MINIMUM 

OF | An alphabet reduced to few- 

EFFORT ie est letters, each letter 
Jtmos H 

IN 3: yes A simplicity of formed with reference 

USING. P 8: to greatest economy of 

writing. 
’ A shorthand which may be 
4. Economy in writing. . carried into every-day 


use. 


Construction of new words by use of hitherto unused 
syllables, or syllables in an unused combination 
which shall carry part of the meaning of two dis- 
tinct words and enrich the language by new com- 
pounds. 


nn 





\ 


THE COSMOPOLITAN in soliciting the cooperation of the govern- 
ments of all lands will ask the appointment by each government of a 
commission composed of scholars in the leading universities, who shall 
render assistance in the work which is being undertaken. As the pre- 
liminary stages advance, printed reports will be sent out to the philolo- 
gists of all countries for their information and in the hope of securing 
their suggestions and criticism. 

All university professors and others interested in the subject are 
requested to send their names and addresses to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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